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HOTEL, ERECTED BY THE LATE A. T. STEWART, ON FOURTH AVENUL, BETWEEN 
STREETS —THE GRAND PROMENADE IN THE COURT-YARD.—See Page 90. 
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| danger of leaving him less than a Pitt and 
Fox taken together! It was perhaps the 
fault of Burke that he had too much the 
habit of looking at all political questions 
in the light of general principles, and hence 
it was that he ‘‘ went on refining,’ when, 
as Goldsmith said, the temper of his hear- 
ers was bent rather on ‘‘ dining” than on 
patiently following him through the wide 
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fact. 
be fatal to all commercial and mercantile 
interests, and can only result in ruin and 
disaster. 
cessity of relieving the unfortunate debtor 
from the burdens imposed upon him by too 
exacting or indifferent creditors. The 
legislation of the past seventy-five years 


has demonstrated the impracticability of | 


Such a step will, in the eyes of many, | of one's liabilities are not few under t 
existing law, and the present dullness of 
| trade and attendant depression has brought 
Experience has shown the ne- | 
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to the surface numerous rogues who have 
taken advantage of them; but, in the 
language of a prominent man, the law has 
been just long enough in force to benefit 
the dishonest, but not long enough to bene- 
fit the honest. To repeal the law now 


leaving the insolvent debtor to the cold | without providing a substitute would be to 


historical excursions and deep philosophi- " 
close the door to the good after the evil 
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that, if not ignorant of them, they at least | have been repealed, only in a short time to | against the repeal of the law while favoring 
affect a rollicking disdain for the lessons |be followed by other provisions for the | certain changes in it, is a strong argument 
of history, and for those fixed principles | benefit of insolvents. ‘Through these va-| in favor of the continuance of a wise pro 
of public policy which have been approved | rious enactments it has become well settled | vision for the benefit of the debtor class. 
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Mrs. Frank Leslie having just returned from 
a tour to Savannah, St. Augustine, Nassau, and 
Havana, the experiences of her travels will shortly 
be published in @ series of sketches in FRANK 
Lesiiz’s ILLUstRATED NEWSPAPER. A38 @ guide 
to the sanataria of the South, and as a vivid 
picture of tropical life, the forthcoming sketches, 
profusely illustrated from drawings taken on the 


spot by our special artist, will be found of 


especial and absorbing interest. 





OUR NEW OFFICE, 

We take pleasure in announcing 
that, having outgrown its present 
quarters, FRANK Les.iz’s Pus- 
LISHING House will, about the 
middle of April, be removed from 
Pearl Street—where it has long 
been one of the landmarks of New 
York City—to Nos. 53, 55, and 
57 Park Place, on the northeast 
corner of College Place, a point 
more convenient of access, and in 
every respect more eligible. 

For several years the building— 
large asit is—which we now occupy 
has been so wholly inadequate, that 
removal to a vastly larger structure 
—one in which can be concentrated 
the multifarious branches of our 
enormously increased business— 
ts not simply a matter of econo- 
mical expediency, but one of abso- 
lute necessity. At the same time 
the change from a dingy, old- 
fashioned building to a spacious 
white marble structure, with a 
handsome and attractive exterior 
and an airy and brilliantly-lighted 
interior, will be commercially and 
sanitarily advantageous. 











THEATRICAL STATESMANSHIP. 


E have recently seen it stated that 

Rufus Choate once expressed the 

opinion that, ‘‘ Out of Burke might 
be cut fifty Mackintoshes, one hundred and 
seventy-five Macaulays, two hundred and 
fifty Sir Robert Peels, and leave him 
greater than Pitt and Fox together.” We 
shall not undertake to justify the entire 
accuracy of the ‘‘ comparative view” to 
which the great Massachusetts lawyer gave 
this facetious expression, but every intelli- 
gent reader, we are sure, will cordially con- 
cur in that exalted estimate of Burke whicb 
the striking terms of the comparison were 
nieant to emphasize. And certainly there 
never was a time in the political history of 
the United States when there seemed to be 
such a dearth of the public virtues and 
intellectual qualities which found their 
highest embodiment in that great British 
statesman. 

If one would have a “realizing sense” 
of this melancholy truth, he has but to 
calculate how many Blands or Howes or 
Blaines could be easily cut out of an 
Edmund Burke before we should be in 


| as well by human wisdom as by the experi- 
| ence of nations. 

When Mr. Stanley Matthews, for in- 
stance, exclaims in the course of the 
‘*Silver Debate” that he does not care for 
the ‘‘ opinions of Europe” in this matter, 
or when Mr. Blaine attacks the validity of 
the Halifax award on grounds which led to 
the immediate exposure of his ignorance 
by Dr. Woolsey, or when Mr. Howe ad- 
dresses to the gallery of the Senate a coarse 
and truculent diatribe against the Presi- 
dent of the United States, we cannot fail 
to remark that they all speak after the 
manner of men who forget that the world 
in which we live is governed by moral 
forces rather than by legal quillets, or by 
rhetorical finesse and political manceuvres, 
The inexorable laws of finance and the 
equally inexorable rules of public morality 
will be sure, in the end, to vindicate them- 
selves against the ‘‘opinions of Ohio,” if 
the latter are not founded on right. It 
may be that the Government of the United 
States allowed itself to be out-generaled 
by Great Britain in the choice of the third 
member who sat as umpire in the Halifax 
Commission; but having gone into the trial 
with professions of confidence in the 
integrity and intelligence of Mr. Delfosse, 
we are obviously excluded from attacking 
the validity of the award on any ground 
except the imputation of fraud committed 
in the act of its findings—a charge, more- 
over, which is not to be imputed unless’ it 
can be proved. But, without a shred of the 
evidence before him on which the Commis- 
sion bases its decision, Mr. Blaine pro- 
ceeds at once to impeach its justice and 
validity on a motion calling for the papers 
in the case! Is it any wonder that a 
public censor who improvises his judicial 
opinions in this free and easy way should 
be equally free and easy in improvising his 
notions of international law? Or should it 
be a matter of surprise that the ‘‘ practical 
statesman ” who drops his hook and line, 
and jerks his bob andsinker in this careless 
fashion, should need to be taught by a 
‘‘scholar in polities” like ex-President 
Woolsey what be the first principles of in- 
ternational arbitration? 

In like manner the late tirade of Senator 
Howe against ‘“‘the Southern policy” of 
President Hayes was a mere coup de thédtre 
performed on what Bilboquet would call 
‘*the spring-board of publicity.” By that 
dramatic deliverance the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator hopes, no doubt, to ‘‘curry favor” 
with the Republican majority in his State; 
but for all the purposes of a broad and in- 
telligent statesmanship, he might as well 
have picked his quarrel with the motions 
of last year’s tides as with the results of 
the pacification effected by President Hayes 
in South Carolina and Louisiana. ‘I 
should not have murmured against the 
President’s Southern policy,” argues Mr. 
Howe, ‘‘if he had done what he has simply 
because he could not help himself; but in 
professing to be gratified with the results of 
that policy, because it has brought com- 
parative peace to the land and restored the 
constitutional autonomy of all the States, 
the President forgets that it has also de- 
stroyed the predominance of the Repub- 
lican Party in every Southern State.”’ Ay, 
there’s the rub which grates so rudely 
against the sensibilities of political ‘‘ old 
stagers” like Senator Howe. But this 
impassioned advocate of bayonet rule in 
the South remembers only to forget that 
the old order of things, as they existed 
under President Grant, had made the bay- 
onet in civil government a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength to the Repub- 
lican Party in the nation at large. And 
what shall be said of the political Old Mor- 
tality who, in this year of grace, digs up 
the body of slavery from the grave in 
which it has been rotting for more than a 
dozen years, that he may shake the raw 
head nd bloody bones of the old ‘‘ Slave 
Power” in the faces of the generation 
which helped to bury it out of their sight ? 
The statesmanship of the hour calls for 
less of rhetoric on the part of both poli- 
tical parties,.and more of that ‘large dis- 
course which looks before and after.” 








THE BANKRUPT LAW, 


ey proposition to repeal the Bankrupt 
* Laws of the United States, though by 
no means a novel one, has of late devel- 
oped a strength sufficient to indicate the 
possibility of its becoming an accomplished 





|that even a poor bankrupt law is better 
|than none at all. In times of business 
| depression and reverses it is not the petty 
|tradesman or small capitalist who finds 
| himself first wrecked on the shoals of in- 
solvency; it is the enterprising, ventur- 
some merchant or artisan—the monied 
man. He puts into his business a vast 
fortune, and by his liberality and courage, 
risking all, gives to trade that impetus 
which in ordinary times benefits not him- 
self alone, but aids hundreds who depend 
upon his tact and ability for their success 
or living. He gives to the world the ben- 
efit of his wealth, and as weli his genius, 
Without him the wheels of commerce 
would clog, and business would become 
stagnant. When depression comes he first 
feels it, but he spares no part of his wealth 
to turn back the tide of hard times, which 
he so plainly sees advancing. He knows 
that his downfall means distress and suf- 
fering to those about him, and every effort 
is devoted to avert the crisis. When he 
falls all business is paralyzed, and the en- 
tire community feels theshock. His retire- 
ment from commercial life is a postpone- 
ment of returning prosperity. The world 
loses a powerful motor in its business ma- 
chinery, and can ill afford the loss. Of 
such a man it is not to his discredit that 
he finds himself indebted to others, for the 
world has gained more than he has lost; 
and in most instances the individual cred- 
itor has been deprived of only a small por- 
tion of the profit he had previously made 
out of his now stranded debtor. It is a 
matter of policy to every business com- 
munity to relieve men of this class from 
the burden which their indebtedness places 
upon them, so that they may be once more 
free to employ their talents and enterprise 
for the benefit of themselves and mankind. 
It is but another instance of personal in- 
terest being surrendered for the public 
good. 

It cannot be denied that in many cases 
the operation of bankrupt laws has been 
to protect fraud and encourage dishonesty, 
nor that the present law is not an excep- 
tion. But their great benefit and useful- 
ness should not be entirely overlooked in 
the consideration of the evils (which, in 
comparison, are few) that have sprung up 
in the abuse of a beneficial law. No one 
can question the desirableness of a change 
in the present law—a change that will dis- 
courage every attempt to commit fraud or 
evade an honest payment of just debts. 
But to refuse any protection to the unfor- 
tunate but honest debtor, is as unwise as 
it is unjust, and as impracticable as it is 
vicious. Aside from the enactments of 
Congress for the benefit of insolvent debt- 
ors, there is not a State in the Union where 
provisions have not been made for the dis- 
charge of debts, which otherwise would 
prove oppressive. Statutes providing for 
the limitation and outlawry of certain 
debts, and presumption of payment of 
others, have been enacted, and have proved 
not only efficacious, but beneficial; and 
any proposition to remove from the statute 
book such laws would meet with a prompt 
and loud remonstrance. The debtor who 
would pay his debts if he could, but has 
no means of paying, should not be con- 
demned to a life of idleness or deception 
because of his misfortune. Such a course 
is fatal tothe best interests of the com- 
munity, and is suicidal in the extreme. 

In the present law there is much that 
needs revising and reforming, while at the 
same time there is much that is commend- 
able and worthy. Lines more strictly de- 
fined should be drawn between the honest 
and unfortunate and the dishonest and 
fortunate debtor. The possibility of pre- 
ferring creditors or of manufacturing ficti- 
tious claims should be more strongly 
guarded against. The whole system of in- 
voluntary bankruptcy proceeding should be 
amended so as to prevent the insolvent, 
through a majority of his creditors who are 
his friends, depriving the minority of their 
fair and honest rights. The expenses in- 
curred in a proceeding in bankruptcy is 
another item which demands attention. 
The large portion of the insolvent’s estate, 
which is usually eaten upin fees and costs, 
becomes too often a hardship to the credi- 
tors, whose claims are seriously affected and 
dividends materially reduced. Bankrupts’ 
estates should not be considered as free 
and fat pickings for impecunious or pecu- 
lating attorneys, or a big grab-bag for the 
grasping hands of a few political pets. 
The opportunities for a f:aduleut evasion 








No class of men suffer so disastrously frv.n 
the frauds perpetrated under the law, and 
none know better the importance of pro- 
tecting the honest debtors from oppression 
and persecution. Any opinion on that sub- 
ject by them demands not only considera- 
tion, but, in a great measure, acquiescence. 





THE GAME OF POLITICS. 


OMETIMES in politics as in other games 

h of hazard, by playing for more tricks 
than are necessary to make the immediate 
point, the game itself is lost by the party 
who, up to that time, had the principal 
score. Up to the time of our last issue un- 
doubtedly the most prominent suit in the 
current game for the next Presidency was 
the Louisiana suit with Colonel Anderson 
at its head. The last Presidential election 
was so much of a drawn game, and so 
many disputes were alive respecting the 
count in Louisiana, that in the next elec- 
tion the people of the country are prepar- 
ing to settle the controversy and both elec- 
tions on the proposition of ‘‘double or 
quits.”” The very President who had been 
elected by the Louisiana Returning Board 
was compelled by a sense of duty, and in 
reliance upon the pledged honor of the 
State, as expressed in resolutions of politi- 
cal amnesty, to withdraw military control 
of the political warfare of that State. This 
enabled the Democrats to get the control 
of the whole Returning Board question. 
And in spite of legislative resolutions and 
of all mutuai understandings, the judicial 
machinery of the State was set in action 
against Anderson and his confréres. After 
the objections of counsel had been over- 
ruled and overthrown, and the jury had re- 
turned a verdict of guilty, it was realized 
that, pledges or no pledges, by a judicial 
determination of a court of competent 
jurisdiction, it was res jwlicata throughout 
Louisiana that her vote and voice in the 
last Presidential election had been simula- 
ted and forged. 

Then arose the effort and anticipation of 
pardon by the Governor, and the Senate 
was kept in session pending the decision 
of the Governor. There was still power to 
vindicate any pledges given by Legislature 
or Governor, or otherwise, in behalf of the 
enfranchised State. And this could have 
been done without moral acquittal of An- 
derson or entire social rehabilitation, in the 
case the pardon was so placed on political 
expediency and honorable compulsion. The 
pardon might have redounded greatly to 
the personal glory of Governor Nichols. It 
might have been urged as an instance of 
rare magnanimity on the part of those who 
claimed Louisiana was Democratic, and 
was setting free, from qualms of honor, a 
criminal who had stolen the birthright and 
franchise of an empire State. The radi- 
cal Republicans would have been deprived 
of their martyr and of their cry of treachery 
and duplicity on the part of Southern 
men; and would have been deprived of 
their cry against the President of imbecility 
in trusting pledges which he had nerve- 
lessly substituted for courageous discrimi- 
nation of the right cause and its uncom- 
promising support. ‘I'he person or persons 
who really instigated the prosecution and 
conviction might, in securing the pardon, 
have embalmed the conviction like a 
curious insect in amber, to be thereafter 
prized as a political gem of rarest value, 
securely preserved till it should be worn 
by the Democrat held best entitled at the 
next Presidential election. As we showed 
in a former article, by the pardon every 
party and interest would have been bene- 
fited, save that of the bloody shirt. But 
necessity compels us to include two parties 
of the bloody shirt—that of the bloody 
shirt in blue, that of the gray bloody shirt — 
both of whom, as is frequently the case with 
political extremists, uniting in desiring the 
punishment to continue—one from rage, 
one (fond sympathizers) for a party ery. 

But the great advantage to be secured 
from the pardon was not proof against the 
intoxication of success which had been 
achieved by the conviction. The cool 
player was betrayed by the apparent cer- 
tainty of continued success from the same 
hand. The political specimen, instead of 
being embalmed, must be kept alive and 
tortured while kept under a glass, in 
the criminal jail, pinned securely by Judge 
Whittaker’s sentence. It is true, any per- 
sonal suffering of Anderson was surplusage, 
ard a pardon would make the political 
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point secure. Why did not the Demo- 
crats stop there, simply turn and quit the 
trick already made, and score a point in the 
game? Alas for the hopes of the greedy! | 
Meanwhile the question is mooted respect- 

ing the last play, and it is found that the | 
conviction was in reality and on its merits | 
erroneous. The Supreme Court of the State 
has decided that the trick belonged pro- 
perly to the other party, and the whole con- 
trol of the suit is lost, with a decided score 
on the other side. Out of this reversal and 
acquittal no one comes victor but the party 

of the President. No martyr of the bloody | 
shirt; no gross wrong to the South, burnt 

into the nation’s memory by the hot coals | 
of forgiveness heaped on the cmoerate| 


| 
| 
| 


head; no fraud upon the late Democratic 

noninee unavenged and unpardonable until 

a new election shall restore his right. On| 
the contrary, for ever remains the judicial 
ascertainment and declaration that no 
forgery was made of the original returns 
by the Returning Board or any one else. 
And the title of the President is made more 
unassailable, and the forgery of Anderson 
passes out of politics as no offense at all, 
his enemies themselves being judges. The 
New Orleans papers say they are through 
with the case as a State, and the matter is 
remitted to the nation for its ultimate dis- 
position, Excuse us, gentlemen. It is very 
commendable that the amnesty pledges of 
the Legislature were disregarded, and it 
was contended as a State right that for an 
offense against State laws Anderson should 
be tried. It was very fortunate all this 
was done. But the stakes belong to Mr. 
Hayes. We will wait for the next game. 


ONE MORE EXPERIMENT. 


[? was characteristic of Mr. Stewart that, | 
in disposing of his fifty millions, he 
should have made no definite provision for | 
any stated charities. In his life-time all his 
acts of benevolence were hidden under the 
cloak of concealment. At his death the same 
principle of secretiveness was carried into 
effect in the reading of his will. In the 
codicils and in the letter to Mrs. Stewart | 
accompanying the will, there were certain | 
hints and vague directions which implied | 
that there were some gigantic schemes of | 
benevolence he wished carried into effect 
after his death, but precisely what these 
schemes were, public conjecture was at a 
loss to determine. During the two years 
which have elapsed since his death, Garden 
City has answered some of these con- 
jectures. Now, ‘once again, the querulous 
question as to what the millionaire meant 
to do with his money, is about to receive, 
by practical illustration, a direct reply. 

In opening the Woman’s Hotel on Thirty- 
second Street and the Fourth Avenue, Mr. 
Stewart's executors will have accomplished 
one of his longest cherished plans. This 
scheme of erecting a Working-women’s 
Home had been for years oneof his deare 
projects. For in this scheme he believed 
ihe had found a solution to his many diffi- 
‘culties in the matter of public benevolence. 
The last years of his life were much given 
‘to the study of benevolent enterprises. But 
the found the same troublesome problems to 
‘solve others have had to confront before 
lhim. Great eapitalists who seek the safest 
‘charitable duct for their benevolent inten- 
itions are appalled by the same difficulties. 
They dread to wreck themselves in the 
tmaelstrom of experiment, and they have 
‘a still greater horror of their money being 
imisused by irresponsible boards of badly 
;governed institutions. Mr. Stewart be- 
‘lieved he had escaped both these risks in 
planning for the erection and management 
‘of this Women’s Hotel. It was buiit to 
ineed what he believed to be a great publie 
ineed. With his usual business sagacity 
he had arranged that his executors—his 
wife and his nearest friend—should put 
ithe plan into active working operation. 
As this plan was based upon the principle 
‘of a self-supporting institution, he fore- 
saw no reason to doubt its complete and 
ultimate success. Certainly, upon the face 
‘of it, the wisdom of the original design of 
this edifice seems to be undeniable. A 
large and magnificent building, erected 
upon the purest -hygienic principles, with 
‘every modern convenience of toilet com- 
fort, furnished upon the most liberal and 
even luxurious scale, was to be opened to 
the working-women of New York. The 
fare was to be of the best. Many delighi- 
ful accessories not usually found in hotels 
were to be provided; and all these advan- 
tages weré to be within the means of the 
indigent class of women workers, since 
the rates of board were fixed at absolutely 
cost price. There was a higher purpose 
still in the mind of the founder, It was 
that in this building women or young 
girls, lacking the protection of a home, 
should find within its walls not alone a 
shelter, but a safeguard from the im- 
moral influences of a great city. Surely 
no project undertaken in the interests 
of the.poorer classes ever seemed more 
reasonably grounded upon a sagacious 
philanthropic design. But it is by prac- 
tical experience alone that the wisdom of 
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any philanthropic experiment can be de 
monstrated. Mr. Stewart's hotel may meet | 
the needs and wants of the class for w 
he designed it, and it may not. It is al- 
ready very evident that its advantages will 
be far beyond the reach of the majority of | 
women workers It can searcely be called 
the working-women’s home, since only a 


} ry) tf 


| limited number of women will be enabled, 


from pecuniary reasons, to avail themselves | 
of its opportunities. Only the best paid | 
upper of the working women can } 
afford to pay six or seven dollars a week 
for board. Suecessful writers, artists, | 
well-paid dressmakers, and heads of well- 
to-do milinery establishments—these may 
be eligible as occupants: but what may 
be called the really indigent class can 
never hope to enjoy the benefits of the | 
hotel, since their earnings scarcely average 
the price of board. Then, again, the law 
of self-preservation has necessarily com- | 
pelled the trustees to make very stringent | 
regulations. There are numerous restric- 
tions, conditions and requirements with 
which the inmates must comply for their 
own safety and mutual well-being. But a!l 
such Jimitations can only be observed at 
the sacrifice of individual freedom and 
liberty of action. It is not entirely in 
keeping with the spirit of An erican inde- 
pendence to subject itself voluntary to any 
kind of limitation. The question is yet to 
be answered how many women will be 
found who will put themselves under such 
conditions of restraint. Those who do 
must be exceptionally placed. They 
must be without families, since no such 
incumbrances as husbands or children 
are allowed. They must be self-support- 


class 


ing, or else they cannot even gain an 
entrance. And they must be well paid 
to be able to meet their weekly bills. This 


charity, therefore, can scarcely be said to 
have a large or universal aim. In its pre- 
sent workings it can only meet a special 
and very limited class of need among the 
higher rank of the working women. Many 


| other questions come up as to its advisa- 


bility on other grounds. It is yet to be 


| proven whether the plan of fifteen hundred 


women living in one building, most of 
them rooming together, is a wise measurc, 
Also whether “or the benefit of so limited 
and special a need, expenditures upon so 


| colossal a scale need to have been entered 


into. Was it necessary to spend two or 
three millions that fifteen hundred sup- 
posable women might be furnished with 
a comfortable home and a_ protective 
shelter? It may be that Mr. Stewart builded 
wiser than we know—that there are 
just the women suffering for the want of 
elegant upholstery and the latest improve- 
ments in hot and cold baths which 
this hotel supplies. Women brought up to 
luxury and brought down to the grind of a 
work-a-day living, will no doubt find here a 
delightful refuge, a sort of nineteenth-cen- 
tury-hotel nunnery. If there be enough of 
this class of financially decayed but actively 
working gentlewomen to fill the house, it 
has certainly fulfilled itsaim. Otherwise 
it will scarcely be successful, we fear. Judge 
Hilton, itis reported, suggested that the sum 
here invested be expended in up-town homes 
for workingmen on the Peabody plan. This 
would certainly have been a great relief to 
the over-crowded condition of tenement 
houses in New York. But the Women’s 


Hotel may prove to be of greater benefit 


to the community. At all events, experi- 
ment is the only sure test of any philan- 
thropist’s project. 





COLLEGE REGULATIONS. 


HE disgraceful conduct of some of the 
students at Princeton College draws 
renewed attention to the regulations of 
these institutions. There had been hazing 
at Princeton, and what followed was a 
natural anti-climax. The appearance of | 
the civil authorities on the scene introduced 
an element not counted on by any of the | 
interested parties, and the action of the 
constable and the fear of the jail proved 
far more effective in restoring order than 
the suspensions and expulsions and repri- 
mands of the Faculty. The interference of | 
the civil authorities to keep the peace and | 
punish offenses against person and property, | 
regardless of the status of the parties com- | 
| 

| 


raitting, suggested a solution of the hazing 
difficulty that had not occurred to the col- 
lege authorities. When young men are} 
arrested for assault and battery, and thrown | 
into jail on conviction for hazing, that | 
barbarous pastime will be likely to dis- | 
appear. | 

The subject of college regulations 
brought to the front by the recent proceed- 
ings at Princeton. Dartmouth is in a 
quite similar predicament; Williams has 
recently recovered from an outbreak of tur- 
bulency; Yale had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience last year. In fact, two or three of 
our colleges are in a state of volcanic 
eruption all the while. And the question 
naturally arises whether the special regu- 
lations of our colleges have anything to do 
with the almost periodic outbreaks. Last 
year a few Harvard students disturbed a 


is 





ILLU 


| the restrictive regulations in force in other 


| expect that they will break the Command- 


| of adventure must not be crushed but educa- 


STRATED NEWS?APER., 
Boston theatre and jeered a speaker at a 
free-love meeting; and the papers made a 


cat ado over the circumstance, because 
colleges had been abolished to a great ex- | 
tent at Harvard. It was charged that these 
rowdy acts were the natural consequences: 
of leaving young men free to do as they 
please. It was urged that a college which 
does not compel students to attend prayers, 
and leaves them to go to church when they 
choose, if they choose to go at all, must | 


ments if they do not break heads. Presi- | 
dent Eliot explained that the discipline of 
the college was based on the assumption 
that the students were young gentlemen 
and should be treated as such. It appealed 
to their manliness, their self-respect and 
pride, their love of decency and order. 
If they broke the laws they were handed 
over to the authorities, and if they became | 
vicious they were expelled. The aim of 
the college was to furnish attractions and 
incentives to intellectual activity and am- 
bition, and to a high-toned, manly conduct. 
It is a university, not a monastery or a 
jail. The fact that Harvard has fewer 
troubles of this sort than most of the col- 
leges which are run on the restrictive princi- 
ple is suggestive, and deserves considera- 
tion. In the best house the rod is out of 
sight, if it is ever used atall. The voice of 
command is seldom or never heard. Lawis 
hidden in love, as the pillars of a verandah 
in flowering vines. The inmates are not 
driven, but led. They do what they please, 
because the ideal atmosphere of the place 
makes them please to do right. Should 
not a college be regulated on the same 
principle and pervaded with the same 
spirit as the best home. 

In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that a great many boyish adventures | 
and escapades are the effervescence of ex- | 
cessive animal spirit, the outflow of vital | 
forces that must have vent in some way, 
and break out in mischief because that is 
the only way that opens. There is nothing 
intrinsically bad in most of these college 
ebullitions of fun and boisterous demonstra- 
tion. They are nature's protests against 
confinement and repression. The love of | 
adventure is at the bottom of many of 
them. The youth on the Plains spends his 
superfluous physical energies in hunting 
buffalo or tracking catile-thieves. His 
campus stretches a hundred miles in every 
direction, and affords all kinds of excite- 
ment. He lives a romance. He does not 
need to read of adventures, for his life is 
full of thrilling events and hairbreadth 
escapes. The young man incarcerated ina 
college, with all the buoyant and elastic 
energies of youth throbbing in his heart, 
chafes under the restrictive regulations 
of the prosaic proprieties, gets out of 
patience with the pieties, and aches to 
knock all the ‘‘nots” out of the Command- | 
ments. His human nature cries out for | 
more freedom, a larger exercise and ex- 
pression than the college curriculum 
affords. Hazing and the other barbarisms 
are the outbreak of these repressed ele- | 
ments of youthful nature—elements of 
immense importance to the growing man- | 
hood, and which should not be eliminated 
but trained. The real question which 
our college dons have not yet answered is, 
what can be substituted for the harum- 
scarum exploits and cruel diversions to 
which students, who will die if they do not 
do something, so often resort in a fit of 
desperation. The gymnasium is one of the 
best additions to the educational apparatus 
of our modern colleges. Rowing and ball- 
playing are admirable outlets for physical 
forces as well as diversions. But these are 
not enough. The real remedy for the 
trouble does not lie in the direction of in- 
creased punishment, but of increasing the 
pleasure of the students in wholesome 
ways. The cure is not in repression, but in 
larger and nobler expression. The spirit 





ted, for it is one of the feeders of will and 
inspirers of invention. Regulation is well, 
but experience shows that it is just possi- 
ble to regulate all force out of a youth in 
the process of education, and make him 
an automaton instead of a man. 








THE HOSTILE SIOUX. 


SWITTING BULL is undoubtedly des- 
KO tined to make trouble yet, and it 


is to be hoped that the grand economical 
scheme of reducing the army will not 
be carried out until he has been finally 
subdued. Information from Fort Walsh 


| Chargé d@’ Affaires at Constantinople 


91 


yand Sittir 


g Bull counseled moderation 
| towards the Canadians, but breathed de- 
| fiance against the Americans. Tbe force 


| is well armed and splendidly equipped, and 


could probably be augmented to ten thou- 
sand men, in which case a vigorous Sum- 
mer campaign would be probable. 


THE policy of President Hayes gives 
Satisfaction to conservative men in all 
sections. At a political gathering on 


| March 27th, in Anderson, S. C., Governor 


Wade Hampton spoke to some eight thou- 
sand people. He urged equal rights for 
all citizens, amnesty for past official dere- 
lictions, except as to conspicuous leaders 
who misled the colored element, and paid 
high tribute to President Hayes’s official 
conduct. 


THE House Postal Committee, to which 
it was referred, has at length perfected the 
Bill providing for the classification of mail 
matter and the rates of postage thereon. 
The important alterations are the abolition 
of the three-cent rate and making a uni- 


| form rate of two cents per pound upon 
| all third-class or printed matter; an addi- 


tional cent for each half-ounce on drop let- 
ters ; allowing sample copies of publications 
to be sent at the same rate as regular sub- 
scriptions. The sections restricting the 
carrying of newspapers to the mails ex- 
clusively were struck out. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Jupcz Buatcurorp has decided against Samuel 
J. Tilden in the income tax suit instituted by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Four more Mollie Maguire murderers were 
hanged last week—three at Bloomsburg, Pa, and one 
at Mauch Chunk. 


In the House of Representatives Mr. Dean 


| (Democrat) of Massachusetts, was voted the seat occu 


pied by Mr. Field (Republican) since the opening of the 


| Session, by 124 to 123, on March 28th. 


A pgcision has been rendered in New Orleans 
in favor of the Southern Bank, compelling the city to 
levy a tax of $650,000 per annum to pay the interest 
on consolidated bonds on which four years’ back taxes 
are now due 

Tue Sixpenny Savings Bank of New York City 
was closed, March 27th, by a Court order obtained by the 
State Bank Department. There are 33,000 depositors 
The liabilities are placed at $1,808,269, and the defi- 
ciency at $82,425 

CuHarRLEs Francis Apams, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts; Ralph P. Buckland, of Ohio; G. W. Smythe, of 
Iowa; Daniel Chadwick, of Connecticut; and C. C 
Rousel, of Nebraska, have been appointed Government 
Directors of the Union Pacific Railroad 


Ix Executive Session the Senate has confirmed 
the nomination of ex-Congressman Glenné W. Schofield, 
o! Pennsylvania, as Register of the Treasury, vice Judge 
Allison, deceased, and rejected the nominations of Mr. 
Reynolds as First Auditor of the Treasury, and Mr. 
Huston as United States Attorney for Idaho. 


Foreign. 
Tue Liverpool Cup at the Liverpool races on 


March 28th, was won by Hesper, who had nine com. 


petitors. 

Osman Pasua has been graciously received by 
the Sultan, accorded a public entry into Constantinople, 
and appointed to the supreme command of the Turkish 
forces. 

Lorp Dexsy has retired from the British 
Cabinet because the Government had decided to call out 
the reserves, a measure he did not deem prudent nor 
necessary. The Marquis of Salisbury, who represented 
Enzland in the Constantinople Conference, is likely to 
succeed him. 

A Turxkisu force, estimated at 10,000, has 
stormed the insurgent position on Mount Pelion and 
captured Macrinitza, in Thessaly, and Turkish ships 
are still bombarding villages on the coast. The insur- 
gents are intrenching bew positions. The losses on 
both sides were heavy. 


Tue Grand Duke Nicholas and the Sultan have 
exchanged formal interviews in Constantinople Diplo 
matic relations between Turkey and Russia have been 
General Nelidoff being appointed Russian 
It is thought that 
England will be requested by the Sultan to withdraw 
as Russia and Turkey are now allies 


renewed, 


her flect 


Pore Leo XIII. held his first Consistory in 
the Vatican, March 28th. He nominated the new Scotch 
Hierarchy, aud appointed the Rev. Dr. Chatard, rector 
of the American College at Rome, to be Bishop of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., and the Rev. Dr, Keane, of Washington, 
D. C., to be Bishop of Richmond. Subsequently he con- 
ferred the red hat upon Cardinal McCloskey of New 
York. 

Porsr Lro XIII. and the Emperor of Germany 
bave exchanged notes of a coneiliatory character. It 
is reported that the former will select Cardinal Hoben- 
lohe as intermediary with the Government. In conse- 
quence of the re establishment of the Catholic Hierarchy 
of Scotland, the Pope, it is now stated, desires entering 
upon diplomatic relations with the British Government, 
and bas instructed Cardinal Franchi, the Pontifical Scc- 
retary of State, to take steps with that object. 


GENERAL I GNATIEFF has ascertained from Count 
Andrassy that Austria rejects the Treaty of Peace, signed 
at Sap “Stefano, as clashing with both her own and 
European interests It is stated that the immediate 





| confirms the recent report of a large con- 


federation of hostile Indians in that 
vicinity. Sitting Bull and Spotted Eagle 
have been reinforced, and it is now esti- | 
mated that there are from five to seven | 
thousand warriors within a hundred miles | 
of Fort Walsh. Some of these bands have | 
been seen by General Miles’s scouts. The 
savages are very restless, and are under 
the constant surveillance of the too limited 
force of Canadian mounted police, who evi- 
dently anticipate trouble. At a council 
held in the last week in 
Indians resolved to resist the Buffalo Law, 





February, the | 


remobilization of the whole Servian forces has been 
ordered, in consequence of the report made by the 
committee of the Austrian General Staff, that the Treaty 
of San Stefano would compel Austria to extend her 
military power over Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia and 
Albania. 

A are dispatch from Coustantinople says : “ If 


| the English fleet is not withdrawn the Russians will 


occupy Constantinople with the approval of the Sultap,”’ 
It is understood that Mr. Layard, in accordance with 
the instructions of the British Government, has asked 
the Porte what its attitude will be in the event of an 
Anglo-Russian war. Safvet Pasha replied that he was 
personally inclined to neutrality, but be would submit 
the matter to the Council. At the same time it 
served that the English bave landed a large quantity of 
war materia! op the Island of Tenedos 
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INSPECTING THE LIQUID ORE OR “‘ PULP. 


> ae Py ° ITINENT everything of an instructive nature examined, the 

ACROSS THE CONTINENT. party decided to return to the outer air. The experi- 

THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION 
THE PACIFIC, 


ABOVE GROUND SILVER MINING IN NEVADA, 


ascent was not nearly so formidable as the descent; 
a few hours in the mines had familiarized us with 
sights to which we had hitherto been strangers, 
and nothing, save a contretemps, such as an acci- 

UR explorations below the surface having been | dent to the machinery, could have surprised us. 
0) extended as far as it was deemed advisable, and | This fortunately did not happen. We reached the 


lI 


iy 
NY “7 


TO | enee of the cages was again undergone, but the | 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 








CRUSHING THE ORE IN THE STAMPING-MILL,. 


top in safety and hastened to the dressing-room, 
where the luxury of a warm bath and the restora- | 


tion of our own clothes speedily made us feel that 
we had come back tothe refinements of civilization. 
In a corner of the room was a glass-case contain- 
ing specimens of silver quartz, some of which were 
given to those desirous of preserving a souvenir of 
the Consolidated Virginia, the happy possessor 
being also presented with a handy canvas bag in 
| which to put them. It being late, and most of us 
experiencing a reaction from the excitement which 
| had sustained us underground, it was considered best 
to defer our further study of silver extraction until 
the next day, so that, with languid air and some- 
w hat heavy steps, we sought the cozy parlors of 
the ‘‘ International,” the question of dinner being 
| more important than that of silver, for a time. The 


SETTLING THE SILVER BY AMALGAMATING WITH QUICKSILVER IN THE PAN MILI. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT.— THE FRANK LESLIE TRANSCONTINENTAL EXCURSION —SILVER MINING IN NEVADA— ABOVE GROUND OPERATIONS 


CONSOLIDATED VIRGINIA SILVER MINB, 





next morning we were early on the scene of our 
previous day’s exploits, the courteous superin 
tendent, who was indefatigable in his attentions— 
having provided a splendid carriage and four 
magnificent horses for the convenience of the ladies 
—being on the spot to meet us. The first apart 
ment which called for special attention was 

THE CRUSHING OR STAMP MILL, 

This again reminded us of, and caused uste more 
fully appreciate, the great motive power that kept 
all the vast machinery in motion. So small an 
article as a nail dropped in the works of the en- 
gine would have thrown all out of gear, but the care 
of the skilled employés kept all clear and in good 
working order. As soon as the ore is hoisted to the 
top it is taken to the stamp-mill, where a diabolical 
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din reigns supreme and the perfection of mechan-| ‘You'll be here for—for the funeral, of ) or so, at least, it was believed by Bessie, who, a| in the opposite direction with such mournful de- 
ism bewilders while it de'ights the beholder. The | course ?’’ | day or two after the old man’s death, was not a| liberation—are all assembled once more in the 

is conduc 


ted by large weights of 


mode of crush 
j endicu 


iron in the form ot cylinders, arranged per 


no 


grim old parlor, where for the present the interest 


entres breathlessly upon little Lawyer Lewis and 


‘“‘ Funeral be hanged.” little surprised at being told by Mr. Lewis, with 
| George!” | an infinity of nods and winks and chuckles, that 


° 
‘lv and propelled up and down by steam. Some | : . ” : : - 
a ee oe ~~ ge ecm " “ d “Oh, yes: George! I daresay. Shocking, | he himseif had not long since had a letter from the | his big blue bag. 
f ece riits re as hi y> as nine hunare ‘ .. © ane - > ¢ y “ . “Te. . 
re _ Png - : no be n we comet isn’t it? No, thank you, ma’am. I had quite exile. Why Bessie should start so at the news, So breathlessly, that no one seems to notice the 
younds—an en nous pressure, f 2 COM 0 ° . - ° _ err ) . . . ¢ 
Pink of pe ol ora foot a ecidenta ly underit. When | enough bother with the old bear while he was | or flush up with such a delicious little rose-tint to | intrusion of a good-looking stranger, with bronzed 
a number of these ponderous tl ings are in motion, | alive. I suppose I must come to hear the will | the very roots of her golden-brown hair, I can no | face and big curly brown beard, who has somehow 


it is slightly distracting to the nerves to listen to the | read, all the same.’ 





noise they create At least fifty were at work when 
we entered, stamping at the rate of a hundred times 
a minute and all striking at different intervals as if 
there was no preconcerted action, but each of its 
own sweet will worked its wicked design on the ore. 
It is estimated that each of these stampers will 
crus! to pulpable powder five tons of rock per 
day. There is no escape for a plece of quartz 
when once it gets under the herculean pale of the 
crusher, and when it emerges on the other side it 
is like fine dust; then being mixed with water, it 
gves through ‘‘a sifter’’ and fails into a box tor 
the receptacle of this liquid ore, resembling a dirty 
white mud, which the miners call‘ pulp.”’ The 
silver, of course, is retained in this composition, 
but a great deal yet remains to be dove. It has to 
be run down to another compartment and sub- 
jected to further ingenious processes, which all 
tend to show the absolute and indispensable im- 
portance of machinery in modern mi:ing opera- 
tions. Labor is positively powerless without capital, 
and the extraction of the precious metais trom the 
bowels of the jealous earth cannot be accomplished 
unless the gloved hand of the millionaire joins the 
horny fist of the laborer. By a natural gradation 
we now come to the 
THE PAN MILL, 


There the quicksilver plays an important part 


in forming the silver amalgam. This is a very 
curious, aud not the least interesting of all the 
operations we had witnessed. Here are rows 


of large vats, or tanks, in which are igitated 
‘‘dashers,”’? on the principle somewhat of a re- 
volving churn. In these vats the pulp is placed, 
and undergoes a thorough amalgamation with 
quicksilver, sulphate of copper and salt. This is 
then allowed to flow into still another vat or pan, 
where the silver and the quicksilver—both now 
thoroughly combined—settle to the bottom, the 
copper and the salt having been consumed in the 
process. These pans are denominated “ settlers,” 
which admirably perform their work. The re- 
siduum in the settler is an amalgam of quicksilver 
and gold. Before we allude to the method of ex- 
tracting the gold and silver, let us notice a few 
items of interest connected with this mill of pans 
and settlers. On entering tle pan-mill and behold- 
ing the many wheels and handles in motion, through 
the whole length of the building, we fancy we are 
in some weird ball-room, peopled with strange fan- 
tastic creatures of gigantic mold belonging to 
the iron age, each set or pair of pans seeming to 
be happily wa'tzing to some wild, forgotten music 
of the phantom-peopled past. The ite n of first 
importance in this section is the quicksilver. We 
will estimate its value at fifty cents per pound. It 
is not an unusual thing to work 300 tons of ore per 
day. It requires 200 pounds of quicksilver to work 


one ton of ore, or 60,000 pounds per day for the | 


reduction of 300 tons. This is equal to an actual 
expenditure of $30,000. If this were the end of 
the quicksilver, it would be an expensive operation 
indeed, but luckily it is not. By the system of re- 
torting in use, the quicksilver is saved from waste, 
and can be used over again. Some, however, as 
may be readily supposed, is lost, and this will aver- 
age only 244 pouns to the ton of ore worked, or 
say, about $375 worth euch day in a mill whose 
work ng capacity is reckoned at 300 tons. To 
siart a mill of this size an outlay of $50,000 for 
qu cksilver alone would be required. The amount 
of this useful aiticle kept on hand as a reserve is 
no small item. The Consolidated Virginia, which 
has the capacity above quoted, keeps a supply 
of 75,000 pounds of quicksilver on hand all the 
time. A few years ago quicksilver was up in 
price to 90 cents per pound, which nearly doubled 
the present outlay. The amalgam, alter coming 
irom the settler, is first strained to relieve it of the 
superfluous quicksilver, and the balance is placed 
in a retort as a final operation. The retorts are 
simply large iron cylinders, subjected to an im- 
mense amount of heat. The quicksilver passes off 
through channels made for that purpose, so that 
nothing but the crude gold and silver remains, and 
this is called ‘‘ crude builion.’? The quicksilver is 
evaporated, and it is saved by the vapor being 
passed through condensing pipes. The crude bul- 
lion is finally taken to the assay office, where it is 
melted in crucibles and run into bars, in which 
state it goes to the mint, at Carson, San Francisco, 
or Ph.ladelphia, as the case may be. Before the 
bars are complete, each one has to have the com- 
arative weight of gold and silver marked on it. 


This is obtained by a very close system of weighing. | 


The operation is not perfomed with the entire bar, 
but with a verysmall piece of crude bullion ciipped 
from the mass before it goes into the smelting t:r- 
nace. 
ness this delicate periormance if mistakes may not 
often happen. We asked this question, and were 
told in reply that forty millions of bullion has left 
the assay office of the Consolidated Virginia Mine 
without a single cent of reclamation being made. 
The process is so fine that weight to the fortieth 
part of a milligram can be detected. 





BESSIE’S LITTLE BLACK BOW. 
66 


7 O, George, not under any circumstances. 
1\} Don't speak or think of it again.” 
“*T suppose you are quite sure of the 
old boy’s money, and so ‘ 
“Jf I were a man, George, I should hit you,” 
and the tiny white hand crumples itself up into 
such a delicious little caricature of a fist as it 
would be quite a luxury to be pummeled by. 
** But then,”’ she continues, philosophically, ‘ it I 
was a man, you wouldn't dare say such things.” 





“Jf you were a man I don’t suppose I should | 


want to marry you.” 

“You don’t want to marry me now, George. 
Not one bit.”’ 

“ Don’t I, though! Wantit awfully. Now, look 
here. ’Pon my soul ——”’ 

‘You want nothing of the kind. You want to 
marry Uncle Ralph’s money; and how you can 
come talking of such things, with him, poor man, 
lying dead up-stairs, 1 can’t think.”’ 

“Oh bother! Besides ——. You know it was 
just what he wanted.” 
‘*]’m sorry for it. 

matters much now.” 

“Ah, but it does, though. Now, look here, 
Bessie. Once more ——” 

“ Once and tor all, George. No.” 

“ Oh, very well; then l’m off. Good-by. 
won't see me again for a time, Lessie.”’ 


Though I don’t suppose it 


You 


It is frequently a query with many who wit- | 





| ; 
rooks at an Autumn sowing. 





‘If you can come to one you can come to the 
other You were the only one of Uncle Ralph’s 
relations he - Ps 

‘** Was ever decently civil to ? 
him. 
you. But it’s all over now, thank goodness, and 
if the old boy has only done the right thing, why 
—I say, now Bessie, just think it over once more. 
Hallo igh 

Which latter exclamation means _ that 
speaker, who, during the former portion of his 
speech has been standing sullenly over the fire, 
kicking with the heel of bis shooting-boot at the 
big lumps of coal piled up in quite novel profusion 
in the dead miser’s parlor grate, has in this closing 
appeal turned round to face the person addressed, 
thereby discovering that that highly disgusted 
little person has quietly taken measures for putting 
a stop to this distasteful discussion —has, in short, 
gathered up her work and retreated from the field. 

Little Mr. Lewis, the dead man’s lawyer for the 
last thirty years, and—oddly enough, considering 
the character of this his principal and most lu- 
crative client—a living protest against the scan- 
dalous prejudice which maintains that no attorney 
can possibly be an honest man, opines that Mr. 
has been a fool, and asad one. But he 
does not impart his opinion to any one. Mr 
Lewis's opinion is based upon what he learns from 
Bessie next morning as to George’s intention of 
absenting himself from the funeral, But Mr. 
Lewis is a discreet man, much bound by rules of 
professional confidence, and by no means imbued 
with sufficient personal interest in Mr. George 
Norton to subject him, in this instance, to the 
smallest temptation to any breach of it. 


More shame for 


George 


** Ve-ry good, my dear young lady,’’ he re plies. | 


“Mr. George is of course the best judge of his 
own interests, or, rather, I should say of his own 
—ahem !-- obligations.” 

And then Mr. Lewis pauses a moment, taking 


himself somewhat to task for having said too 
much. After which he pauses a moment or two 


longer, struggling, somewhat feebly, with a strong 
desire to say more. Our pretty Bessie has made 
her way into the old blue-bag which serves the 
little attorney for a heart, as she is rather in the 
habit of making her way into articles of that 
kind ; and professional confidence has to content 
itself with a compromise. 

‘** You will attend, Miss Bessie, of course ?” 

“There would not be anything out of the way 
in my doing so, would there ?”’ 

“Oh dear no! Certainly not. 
rect thing, miss, I assure you.” 

And then the little attorney sets his head on 
one side, and hems and clears his throat, and 
looks at Bessie as though he would very much like 
to say something more, if professional confidence 
could only be,induced to allow of his so doing. 


Quite the cor- 


Jessie relieves his difficulty by herself consult- | 


ing him. She is not without some liking for the 
little man, who has been very civil to her, and 
whose age and official relation give him a sort of 
semi-paternal position occupied by no one else, 

“| was thinking, Mr. Lewis—you know I am 
not quite a millionaire—and I am really afraid I 
can’t afford to buy mourning. 

“No, no. Certainly not. Ha, ha, ha! I mean 
—ahem! Not at all, not at all!” 

“You see this old black dress is my only one. 
WoujJd that be mourning enough?” —_™ 

‘Mourning — humph mourning? No, I 
should say certainly not. Not mourning at all, 
Ha, ha!—that is to say—ahem! I realiy beg 
your pardon. Quite enough, my dear young lady, 
quite enongh, I assure you. * 

“T have put a crape bow on my bonnet. 
is mourning, you know.” 

“ Yes, that is mourning, certainly. 
ahem! 


That 


; 1 But still— 
Quite right, my dear Miss Bessie; you 


| couldn’t do better, 1 assure you, Ha, ha! I mean 


—ahem — good-day, Miss Bessie, good-day.”’ 

And so the little man hustles himself, as it were, 
out of the house, before the struggle with profes- 
sional confidence shall have led to worse results. 
Outside in the darkened hall he stops for a mo- 
ment, smites his little thigh jovially, and breaks 
out again into a chuckling ha, ha, ha! then sud- 
denly recollects where he is, checks himself 
severely, and walks away down the street with a 
countenance so preternsturally solemn that worthy 
old Mr. Podgkison, the stoutest and most litigious, 
if not the oldest inhabitant, of Sowerton, at once 
concludes that the great case of Podykison v. The 
Local Board of Health has come to a premature 
and unfavorable termination, and very nearly has 
a fit of apoplexy on the spot. 

Finally the important day comes round, and it 
is clear that, despite the determination of his 
favorite nephew, old Ralph Netherston will have 
a well-attended funeral. Little Mr. Lewis has 
written—in compliance, as his epistles state, 
with the express injunctions of the deceased 

to each separate member of the family, re- 
questing his or her individual attendance on the 
mourniully festive occasion. And, with the strik- 
ing exceptions of the favorite nephew and of 
Dick, the only son, every member of the family 
duly puts in an appearance. George Norton's 
absence is, of course, deliberate; as is also the 
flaunting defiance of the striped trowsers and 
bright blue tie in which he lounges on the plat- 
form, cigar in mouth, telling off uncles and aunts 
and cousins to the third and fourth remove, as 
they alight in little black flocks, like provident 
ks a Poor Dick has had 
no invitation. It isa good many years now since 
that headstrong youth, undutitully resisting the 
paternal command to break off instantly an un- 
authorized engagement with a penniless member 
of his own family, was turned by his justly indig- 
nant parent ‘* neck and crop” out of the paternal 
mansion, within the walls of which he was for- 
bidden ever to show his undutiful face again. 
Since that time nothing has been heard of him; 


And it wasn’t easy work either, I can tell | 


the | 


| best view of the road from the railway station, 





more tell you than | can explain why, the very 
instant the little lawyer had departed, she should 
rush like a little whirlwind to her own particular 
room, fling herself on her knees by the little white 
bedside, and sob and laugh and pray all in a 
breath. 

One thing, however, is clear: Mr. Lewis knew 
Dick’s address and might have written to invite 
him to the funeral if he had pleased. However, 
‘** Atlantic Ocean or elsewhere ’’ is rather a vague 
too vague, perhaps, Mr. Lewis may have 
considered, for any practical purpose of corre- 
spondence 

Somehow, however, the good little attorney 
seems very anxious that, even without an invitation, 
every chance shall be given him of arriving in 
time. As sole executor and only man of business 
of the deceased, he has begun by appointing for 
the old man’s funeral the latest possible hour of the 
latest possible day, And even now that that hour 
has come, he shows a disposition to protract the 
preliminary ceremonies, which, combined with a 
constant flitting to and fro between the Shipping 
News of the Zimes and that particular window of 
the grim old dining-room which commands the 


address 


aggravates not a little the natural impatience of 
the bereaved company to get, as one of the more 
plain-spoken of its female members puts it, ‘“ the 
old gentleman buried and done with, and come to 
the real business, my dear—the will, you know.” 
The bereaved company begins to murmur, and it 
is a formidable company, numerically and other- 
wise. Mr. and Mrs, Goodchild have an odor of 
sanctity about them which, even without the 
brilliantly black broadcloth that envelopes the one, 
orthe fathomless depths of crape that surge round 
tle other, should surely impress any common 
attorney with respect and awe. Mr. Samuel 
Netherson is as dark as his brother-in-law. Not 
quite so shiny. It is sanctity only, and that only of 
the one especial type, that can put the true gloss 
upon coat and vest and pantaloons ; a sort of modern | 
aud strictly Protestant development, probably, of | 
that inward shining which, in the old Popish days, 
would seem to have broken out in aureoles a little 
higher up. Mr. S. Netherston has no claims of 
this kind, and his garments shine not. But he is 





reported to be as rich as was the dead man himself. 
And if that be not a title to respect, I should like 
to know what is. 

‘Then there is Mr, Serjeant Netherston, a terrible | 
fellow with a timid witness; and Doctor Nether- 
ston, the medical light of Puddleton in the Black | 
Country, whose presence here ten days ago would 
have obviated—so at least little Mrs. Netherston 
is fully convinced all occasion for any mournful 
gathering now. And there is the Hon. Joshua G, 
Crabshells, of Utica, N. Y., popularly supposed to 
have been in more oiland other swindles than any 
other man in the United States, and carrying 
weight accordingly. And there are—well, some 
twenty or thirty more, all owning some degree of 
relationship to the dead man up-stairs; and all 
under the clear conviction that if, as the letter of 
pressing invitation would seem to imply, “ marks 
of respect” are advisable, they had better be as 
marked as possible ; and all, therefore, drowned to 
the hat-roof and topmost bonnet ribbon in symbols 
ot deepest woe. 

If it were conceivable that an attorney and an 
executor could feel hilarious on so solemn and 








| serious an occasion, one would almost imagine that 
| little Mr. Lewis, as he takes stock of the funereal 


array, is laughing horrible in his own little black 
sleeve. And even though this is of course im- 
possible, a singular presentiment of all not being 
quite as it should be, seems for the moment to take 
possession of the assembly, as each becomes in turn 
aware of the presence of the rest, and awakes to 
the delusive nature of the hope that the little 
attorney’s very pressing and personal invitation 
may have been addressed to him alone. By the 
time the party is complete, the average length of 
its general countenance has increased by at least 
fiity per cent. 

Mr. Joshua G, Crabshells, indeed, goes even 
further in his reactionary sentiments. ‘ Darn 
me !”’ says that intelligent citizen, searching dili- 
gently as he speaks in the pockets of his swallow- 
tailed coat of state for a fresh supply of toothpicks, 
“darn me, ef I don’t believe the ole fox hes jest 
bin playing ’possum with the hull lot of us.” 

The irreverent suggestion, however, is promptly 
frowned down. Mr. Goodchild, and Mr. Samuel 
in particular, feel strongly that to hint at any 
trick having been played upon personages of their 
importance, is to prejudge the future condition 
of the deceased in a way quite unjustifiable. 
Fortunately, at this moment, Mr. Lewis seems 
finally to abandon the idea of further delay. The 
smothered shuffle of hushed but heavy laden feet 
is heard in the hall, the coffin with its velvet 
draperies issues from the door, and the sombre pro- 
cession, assiduously marshaled by the local under- 
taker, follows in a long train two by two; which 
undignified mode of procedure is a fresh grievance 
to most of the party, the more practical of whom, 
however, console themselves with the reflection, 
that there will be the more left to divide. Mr. 
Lewis, who brings up the rear, with pretty Bessie 
in her plain everyday gown, and the solitary little 
mourning badge upon her bonnet, explains as he 
goes that this procession is according to the de- 
ceased’s pane hy command. 

So the profound respect and esteem in which the 
dead misers name is held by his entire family, is 
duly advertised in this most striking manner all 
through the thriving town of Sowerton to the 
bright new cemetery at the further end. And 
Sowerton is much edified, and comments audibly 
and exasperatingly, 

. * . * * 


And so the ceremony comes at length to an end, 
und the disconsolate tamily - who have somehow 
managed to get back, with a really marvelous 





rapidity, over the ground they have just traversed 


slipped quietly in with the rest, and is now sitting 
motionless in an obscure corner, quite out of range 
of the twenty or thirty pairs of eyes, all focussed 
just now upon the all-important blue bag. No 
one, that is to say, of any sort of consequence, 
Our Bessie has seen him. Saw him first some 
time ago now, just as the funeral congregation broke 
up at the anxiously expected signal of the last 
“Amen,” and give sucha startled jump, that little 
Mr. Lewis promptly abandons the knotty point of 
law on which his thoughts have been engaged, 
and looks eagerly round for its cause. Discovering 
it, the reflections induced by the discovery put the 
knotty point of law out of his head altogether—re- 
flections, apparently, of a somewhat complex 
character, for even as he at length proceeds to 
open the will, be shakes his head with an air of 
final negation, and simultaneously stops a rising 
chuckle with a huge pinch of stuff. 

And then comes at last the reading of Ralph 
Netherston’s last will and testament. 

It is not what the penny-a-liners call a 
“lengthy '’? document — consists, in fact, only of 
one single side of foolscap paper ; and its first ap- 
pearance at once impresses upon the more astute 
among the audience the conviction that, * who- 
ever gets it, will get it all."" Whoever may be 
disappointed, the good fortune of the one fortunate 
legatee will be unalloyed by anything in the shape 
of a long string of legacies to other people. 

Naturally this consideration tends to heighten not 
a little the interest with which the document is 
anticipated. Nor is that interest lessened by the 
fact that the all-important document is dated no 
further back than the very day before the testa- 
tor’s death. The excitement becomes almost 
solemn in its intensity, the only sound in the well- 
filled room being the tap-tapping of a silver-headed 
cane against the teeth of Mr. George Norton, who 
in his striped trowsers and blue tie has lounged in 
in among his somore-hued relations, much to their 
bescandalment and disgust. 

A horrible thought runs simultaneously throu 
the breast of almost every one present. 

What if this outrageous young man were to 
be—— Hush! 
* * * 

Ten minutes more, and it is over, and the out- 
rageous young man, springing up trom he sofa, 
against the end of which he has been lounging in 
a graceful dégagé manner, smites his hand upon his 
thigh and burst into a loud guffaw. 

‘“ Blessed if it don’t all come to me, after all. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

And, in truth, the will has proved as remark- 
able as it is short. Four-fifths of its not extrava- 
gant length has been taken up by a hurried réswné 
of the cynical old testator’s protessed doubts as to 
which of his many relations has loved him most, or 
deserved best at his hands. The solitary bequest is 
contained in about a couple of lines, and simply 
conveys the old man’s entire property to that one 
among them, ‘‘ who shall have attended my 
funeral with the least outward display of mourn- 
ing !”’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha! Blessed if it don’t come to me 
after all!” And shocking as is the sound of that 
boisterous exultation in the ears of all present, the 
dread conviction forces itself upon them all that 
there is only too much ground for it. 

Little Lawyer Lewis, however, is of a different 
opinion. 

‘*No, Mr. George,” he says, quietly, stilling for 
a moment as he speaks the rising storm of general 
protest. ‘‘ No, Mr. Goorge, it does not come to 
you.’ 

* The deuce it don’t! Who else then? I don’t 
think there’s anybody here with much less mourn- 
ing about them than I have.” 

“No, Mr. George. So I am sorry to see.” 

“1 don’t doubt it, you canting old humbug. 
But you're done this time anyway. The will says 
the one who has on the least mourning. Don’t it?” 

** Not quite, Mr. George.” 

“ Eh ? 

‘** The will says, the one who shall attend the 
funeral with the least mourning. I don’t think I 
saw you at the funeral, Mr. George ?”’ 

Mr. Peter Goodchild opines that never in his 
life has he heard so terrible a blasphemy as breaks 
from George Norton’s lips at this unanswerable 
demolition of his newly raised hopes. If he had 
only taken Bessie’s advice! But he hasn’t, and 
no amount of swearing will avail him now. 

And then, for a few moments, all sit and look 
one at another. Some of the Iadies even go so 
far as to make little furtive clutches at the more 
conspicuously mournful portions of their own at- 
tire, in the vain hope of reducing its too clamor- 
ous woe. Others, detecting them in this surrep- 
titious proceeding, do not scruple to express aloud 
their reprobation of this mean and underhand 
proceeding, ‘The situation is exciting. In a very 
few minutes more complications may possibly 
arise of a somewhat serious character. 

Lawyer Lewis brings matters to a crisis, and 
with a decision which looks as though he were as 
little displeased as surprised at the dénonement 
which has so startled the rest of the company. 

“T don’t think there can be much doubt as to 
who the real legatee is, under the will you have 
just heard read, ladies and gentlemen. Miss 
Daryl allow me to wish you joy.” 

Thereon arises on a small scale no bad imitation 
of the Tower of Babel. Poor Bessie’s faint little 
startled “ Me!” is scarcely audible, even in her 
own pretty little ears, amid the chorus of semi- 
articulate protest which breaks out on all sides. 

Little Bessie Daryl! Insignificant little Bessie 
Daryl! Shabby little Bessie Daryl! whom not 
one of the family has deigned so much as to no- 
tice, in her dingy old frock and the fashionless old 
straw bonnet, with the one poor little crape bow 
upon it! Bessie Daryl! Absurd! The old man 
must have been out of his mind. ‘The will is 
monstrous, idiotic, cannot possibly be allowed to 
stand a single moment. 


Arr. 13, 1878.) 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Mr. Serjeant Netherston puts the inarticulate | the use of those who prefer either to hire a large | Thunderer, whence they witnessed some interesting 


feeling of the assembly into articulate words. 

‘“* Mr.—ahem !— Lewis; this will is preposter- 
ous. 1 shall dispute it.” 

“Very good, Mr. Serjeant. 
sir, of course. As you please.’ 

**T shall upset it, sir; upset it altogether.’’ 

“Just as you please, Mr. Serjeant. There be- 
ing no other will, as I can personally avouch, of 
course you know how the property will go in such 
case. 

**To the next of kin, sir, I presume ?” 

“To the heir-at-law, Mr. Serjeant. The heir- 
at-law.”’ 

‘** And pray who may he be ?”’ 

“ Well, serjeant, I take it, Mr. Richard Nether- 
ston, only son of the deceased.” 

“ Dick Netherston! Stuff and nonsense! He 
died abroad three years ago, the young vagabond.”’ 

“Not quite, Uncle Simon,’’ says a quiet voice, 
from the dark corner where the bronzed, big- 


bearded stranger has hitlerto been sitting so | 
“On the contrary, I have been making | 


silently. 
rather a good thing of it out there lately. I wish 
I could have got back in time to have seen the 
poor, dear old man. 
all events.’’ 

This time it is Mr. Serjeant Netherston whose 
profane ejaculation scandalizes the pious ears of 
Mr. Peter Goodchild. The learned serjeant’s in- 
terest in the disputing of the will has altogether 
cooled. ‘The only possible question now is whether 
the property shall go to Bessie under the will, or 
to Dick in default of it. 

Bessie herself thinks she sees another alterna- 
tive, and slips softly up to little Mr. Lewis to point 
it out. 

“Mr. Lewis, Cousin Richard is the right person 
in every way. He was in the churchyard, and 
you see he is not in mourning at all.”’ 

Which latter claim on the part of the heir-at- 
law is indeed clear enough. Dick has only landed 
that morning—has first learned the news of his 
father’s death from the mutes at the hall-door, 
The other matter is not quite so self-evident. 

“It’s a very delicate point, my dear, Mr. Dick 
did not come with us—did not join us till the 
ceremony was just over. On the whole, I don’t 
think it would be considered an attendance within 
tlfe meaning of the bequest. But it can be tried, 
you know; it can be tried.” 

‘Indeed no, Mr. Lewis, 

I shall give it up altogether.” 

But by this time Dick himself is at the table, 
and Dick does not take this view of the situation 
at all. Miss Daryl—well, Cousin Elizabeth — 
may give it up if she pleases ; but he'll be—ahem! 
—whipped if he has anything to do with it—in 
that way, at all events. 

“ Dear me, now,’’ says little Lawyer Lewis, with 
something exceedingly like a very roguish twinkle 
in one corner of his keen gray eye—‘‘ dear me, 
how very unfortunate! Such a fine property, too. 
Don’t you think—don’t you think you might set- 
tle it amicably somehow? Suppose now you— 
divided it ?”’ 

Bessie opens her mouth to repudiate the insi- 
dious suggestion, lifts her eyes unfortunately at the 
same time, meets the full gaze of Dick's honest 
blue optics fixed earnestly upon hers, and gome- 
how finds herself unable to do anything but color 
crimson, shut the pretty mouth up again, and con- 
fine her protest to a silent but vehement shake of 
the head. 

Dick is, under his bronze, much the same color 
as herself; but his mouth, if not so pretty, is 
more under command, and he expresses his dissent 
plainly enough. He will have all or nothing. 
And it shall be emphatically nothing, unless—weil, 
unless somebody else consents to have it all, too. 

To which declaration there comes no reply at 
all from Bessie’s side for some time, and then only 
a tiny, whispered one. 

“ Oh, Dick !”’ 

Dick, however, finds it quite enough. So also 
do the rest of the company—sorely shocked by 
such barefaced proceedings at such a time. 

“T think,” says Mr. Goodchild, freezingly, “ it 
is time for us to go.” 

“ Well,” replies Dick, as he draws the little 
white hand through his arm and faces round, 
smilingly, ‘perhaps it would be as well just now. 
By-and-by, you know, we shall both be delighted ; 
sha’n’t we, Bessie ?” 

But Bessie does not feel eloquent just now, 
and only murmurs, blushingly, once more, “ Oh, 
Dick !” 


I am quite satisfied. 


HE hotel erected by the late A. T. Stewart, and 
completed in accordance with his plans and 
purposes as a home for women who support them- 
selves by daily labor, is now open for the reception 
of guests. It is located on Fourth Avenue, between 
Thirty-second and Thirty-third Streets, covers six. 
teen building lots, is seven stories high and a little 
more than 200 feet square. The hotel is built about 
a square in the interior, for the purpose of affording 
light and ventilation to the central rooms, so that 
every room in it has well-lit windows. The inner 
square is beautifully laid out in mosaic-work, and 
adorned with rare and beautiful flowers and plants, 
well kept, and in the centre of it is an elaborate 
fountain, with a diameter to the basin of 18 feet. 
The building is absolutely fire-proof, and is com- 
posed almost entirely of brick, iron and stone. The 
only wood used in its construction is that of the 
doors, door and window-frames, and on four of the 
floors. Where the flooring is of wood it is of hard 
wood, laid over cement ceilings and iron joists. The 
basement floor is of stone, and the first, second and 
third are of marble. Between every second room 
throughout the entire building there is a solid brick 
wall 24 inches thick, the other partitions being built 
of iron rafters, iron laths, and the best of plaster. 
On the roof are two large iron tanks, each in com- 
munication with every part of the building by a 
perfect system of pipage, and each of 13,000 gallons 
capacity. Besides the numerous and spacious stair- 
ways, there are five great elevators of especial 
construction, running trom the basement to the 
roof, two in the rear, two towards the front, and 
one grand elevator of very large capacity at the 
extreme front entrance. 
There are 502 private rooms in the hotel. Of 
these 115 are double rooms, about 30 x 16 each, for 


You know best, | 


room for private use or to live more than one in a 
room. The 387 single rooms are half the size of 
the double ones. All these rooms are furnished in 
the most comfortable and elaborate style. Every 
room is connected by wires with the kitchen and 


| dining-room, the janitor’s, the office, and the 





However, here I am now, at | 





porter’s. Besides these connections, innumerable 
speaking-tubes running to the same points are 
placed throughout all the halls at places convenient 
lor the occupants of every room. Water-closets 
are accessible from every room. Every apartment 
has ifs own gas, hot and cold water, and is heated 
from immense boilers in the cellar, constructed tor 
that purpose. A suffic'ent number of bath-rooms 
will be at all times in operation upon every floor, 
under the charge of caretul attendants. A laundry, 
of peculiar appointment and immense capacity, 
will be in the charge of competent hands in the 
building, for the accommodation of the boarders. 
The main dining-room, which is 16 feet high and 55 
by 100, has a seating capacity for 600 persons at a 
time. The kitchen is upon an entirely new model 
and has been built and arranged expressly for the 
Women’s Hotel. The griddle there, tor the purpose 
of baking *‘ griddle cakes ”’ alone, is an institution 
in itself. It is a large iron affair, set off by itself, 
with its own heat. It is more than an inch thick, 
and about 7 feet wide by 13 long. The great 
kitchen, ui der Professor Edwards’s charge, has a 
capacity tor cooking food in a thorough, scientific 
and French style, for 5,000 people. 

The Women’s Hotel has a capacity for lodging 
1,000 guests. It is proposed to devote one entire 
ground room, 17 x 60, on the Thirty-second Street 
side, to the furnishing of either entire meals or such 
articles of them as may be desired, to such persons 
as may wish to purchase them. ‘lhis room will be 
under the supervision of Professor Edwards and a 
force of lady attendants. Bills of fare will be fur- 
nished, everything marked down at the cost price, 
and those who cannot be accommodated as lodgers 


| in the hotel will be accommodated as day-boarders 


in this room. Jt is not proposed that the meals or 
parts of meals furnished in the restaurant shall be 
eaten there, but taken home. ‘The idea isto extend 
the benefits of the culinary department of tlie hotel 
as widely as possible by turnishing meals, or paris 
of meals, eit'er cold or in a prepared shape to be 
carried home warm, to all those who do not keep 
house, or who wish to get the best possible food, 
prepared in the best possible manner, for the least 


| possible money. It is calculated that the hotel 


restaurant will eventually furnish three meals a day 
to at least 4,000 people. 

For the social accommodation of the guests there 
are eight spacious and elegantly furnished recep- 
tion-rooms and a magniticent parlor 16 feet high 
and 655x100, claimed to be the most beautitul 
hotel-parlor anywhere. There are also a library 
and reading-room ot the same size as tie parlor. 
This library is arranged for the especial ease and 
comfort ot its visitors, and is made as attractive 
as possible by its arrangement and decorations. 
It has already on its book-shelves 2,500 volumes 
of the most carefully selected literature. It will 
contain every newspaver and periodical published 
that is worth any woman’s time to read. Through- 
out the library, reception-rooms, parlor, dining- 
room, and ha'iways are placed numerous works of 
art, including many valuable paintings and sculp- 
tures. The private rooms are also made artistically 
attractive. Indeed, there pervade the whole build- 
ing an atmosphere of art and an idea of social do- 
mestic life that inspire the cozy feeling ot home 
the moment one enters the building. 

Following are the principal rules and regulations 
of the hotel: 


Board and lodging, $6 per week; occupying alone a 
single room, $1 per week extra; occupying alone a large 
parior-room, $3 to $5 per week extra; transient board 
ers, with single room, $2 per day; with parlor-room, 
extra. 

The pr.ce for meals will be as follows: Breakfast, 35 
cents; lunch, 25 cents; dinner, 50 cents, 

The hours for meals will be as follows: Breakfast, from 
6:30 to 9 o clock; lunch, from 12 to 2 o’clock; dinner, 
from 5 to 8 o'clock. 

A lunch will be furnished at breakfast to each boarder 
who cannot attend lunch at the hotel 

No sewing-machines, nor any working apparatus or 
extra furniture, will be allowed in the rooms. 

No visiting to rooms will be allowed, except by consent 
of all the occupants. 

The hotel will be closed at 11:30 o’clock, Pp. M., at which 
hour the gas in the rooms must be turned off. Extra 
gas will be charged for. 

Washerwomen will not be allowed inthe rooms. An 
extensive laundry is attached to the hotel, where all 
washing will be done at the most moderate prices 

No washing of clothes will be permitted in the rooms. 

Baths are located on every floor, tickets for which, 10 
cents each, can be had at the office. 

No dogs, cats, birds or pet animals of any kind will be 
allowed in the hotel. 

All applications for board must be in writing, and ac 
companied by satisfactory certificates or refere:ces as to 
eharacter, stating also where ewwployed and in what 
capacity. 

No boarders will be accepted unless of good character, 
engaged in daily work or employment, and over twelve 
years of age. 

No restrictions are placed upon any boarder in the 
Women’s Hotel. It is, however, expected that each will 
in all things conform to the rules and regulations from 
time to time established, and to which each boarder 
must subscribe on entering. 

The manager may at any time, and with or without 
cause, terminate the right of any boarder to remain in 
the hotel; and upon notice thereof she must forthwith 
remove there/rom. 


Dropped from a Balleon. 


In throwing out ballast or any small articles from 
a balloon, a certain degree of caution is requisite, as 
a bottle or any similar object falls with such 
velocity that were it to strike the root of a cottage 
it would go right throngh it. We are told that Gay- 
Lussac, in an ascent in 1804, threw out a common 
deal chair irom a height of 23,000 feet. It fell 
beside a country girl who was tending some sheep 
in a field, and, as the balloon was invisible, she con- 
cluded, and so did wiser heads than hers, that the 
chair had fallen straight from heaven, a gilt of the 
Virgin to her faithful tollowers. No one was skepti- 
cal enough to deny it, for there was the chair, or 
rather its remains. The most the incredulous could 
do was to criticise the coarse workmanship of the 
miraculous seat, and they were busy carping and 
fault-finding with the celestial upholstery, when an 
account of M. Gay-Lussac’s aerial voyage was pub- 
lished, and extinguished at once the discussion and 
the miracle. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Parliamentary Torpedo Experiments. 


On March 2d a party of about ninety members of 
the British House of Commons visited Portsmouth 
to inspect the naval works. The extensive dock yards 
and stores of naval munitions were examined, and the 
party luncbed on board the iron plated turret ship 





experiments in the tidal basin from the Vesuvius, the 
old torpedo-ship. One of the « whiteheads,’’ a cigar 
shaped metal cylinder, pointed in front and with a 
screw in the rear, was started from the guiding frame 
fixed on to a stout steam-launch. It was directed to 
pass a little ahead of a boat stationed ata distance of 
about two hundred yards. Plunging without any splash 
into the water, and sinking to a depth which can be 
regulated to a great nicety, the torpedo sped straight as 
an arrow, at a speed of twelve or fourteen knots, out of 
sight, but indicating its track by the bubbles of air 
which rose in its wake ; it passed a few teet from the 
bow of the boat, and might just as easily have struck 
fairly amidships. To show that the “ whitehead ” is not 
dependent on the directing framework for effective use, 
a second torpedo was dispatched by hand from a com 
mon dingy, making as true a course for the object 
aimed at. These experiments, which were more nearly 
public than anything which has yet taken place in 
regard to torpedoes, conveyed an idea of what may be 
anticipated from the use of these formidable weapons 
in attack. Other demonstrations went to show what 
can be done in the way of defense against the hidden 
dangers of fixed torpedoes, strikingly illustrating at the 
Same time the dependence of modern warfare upon 
science. 

The First Official Acts of Pope Leo XIII. 


As soon as the |’apal Conclave had completed its work 
by electing Pope Leo XIII. on February 20tb, Monsignor 
Marinelli proceeded to invest Leo XIII. with the Pon- 
tiical robes—a white cassock, with white sash, red 
mozzetia, bordered with ermine, and a white zucchetto 
Then taking his seat on the sedia gestatoria, placed in 
front of the altar in the Sistine Chapel, the Cardinals 
rendered homage to him by kissing his foot. This 
ceremony completed, the door of the Sistine Chapel 
was opened, and Leo XIII. issuing forth, attended by 
the College of Cardinals, went into the Sala Ducale, 
and, ascending the steps at the further end, gave the 
Apostolic benediction to all present in the Vatican 
Meanwhile the news spread with astonishing rapidity, 
and soon both the Piazza of St. Peter’s and the interior 
of the church were crowded with people waitiug for the 
benediction. It was uncertain whether it would be 
given from the outer balcony or inside the church. 
The latter course was adopt: d, and the Pope showed 
himself to a vast congregation assembled in the nave. 
Some servants first appeared at the central window, 
whence Pius IX. used latterly to witness ceremonies in 
the church, and spread a crimson drapery in front of 
the balustrade. Then, preceded by the Pontifical cross, 
Leo XIII. appeared, and was received with deafening, 
long-continued cheers. When, with much difficulty, 
those around the Pope had, by motioning with their 
hands, obtained silence, a formula was read, and his 
Holiness, wearing on his head only a white zucchetto, 
rose, and in a loud, clear voice gave a benediction, rais- 
ing his bands aloft; he then with the right made three 
signs of the cross—first to his left, then before him, 
and then to the right. As he retire the cheering and 
waving of haadkerchiefs in a most enthusiastic manuer 
was renewed and kept up for some time. 


Signing the Peace Preliminaries at 
Adrianople. 


One of our foreign pictures represents the Grand 
Duke Nicholas and the Turkish Plenipotentiaries sign- 
ing the Peace Preliminaries, at one o'clock of the morn- 
ing of January 3lst. Although politically speaking the 
Peace Preliminaries which were sigued at Adrianople 
have been completely eclipsed by the signature of the 
definitive Peace Conditions at San Stefano, the event 
is one which belongs to history as the virtual conclusion 
of the war, and the acknowledgment by the Turks of 
their utter defeat and submission. It may be remem- 
bered that the Turkish Plenipotentiaries were first dis- 
patched to sue for peace to the headquarters of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas in the Balkans; but that the 
Grand Duke not unnaturally wished the Peace Condi- 
tions to be signed at Adrianople, as a proof the complete 
triumph of the Muscovite arms. Adrianople was ac- 
cordingly duly evacuated by the Turkish troops and 
handed over to the Russian authorities, and there, 
eventually, after much discussion, the Peace Prelimi- 
paries and the Armistice were signed, the former by 
the Grand Duke Nicholas and the Turkish Plenipoten- 
tiaries, Server and Namyk Pashas, and the latter by 
the Russian Generals Nepokoitchitzky and Levitzky 
and Nedjib and Osman Pashas for the Turkish army. 


Trying on the Enemy’s Caps at 
Adrianople. 


Since General Stronkoff first made his appearance at 
Adrianople, the Russians have made themselves quite 
at bome, and seem to be on very friendly terms with 
the inhabitants. The bazaars do a very brisk trade in 
selling to the soldiers the loot that has previously found 
its way to the stores of its various shops by Bulgarian 
pillagers. The Turkish fezzes are sold in large numbers, 
and a great deal of chaffing goes on among the soldiers 
when trying on the caps of the enemy, for the style of 
their costume and broad Russian faces do not accord 
with the Turkish head-gear. 


The Death of Kalulu, Mr. Stanley’s 
Companion. 

When H. M. Stanley was in the United States, lectur- 
ing on his discovery of Dr. Livingstone, he was accom- 
panied by a bright African lad named Kalulu, whom 
he had purchased in Unyanyembe from a slave-gang. 
After leaving this country Kalulu was sent to school in 
England, and displayed great aptitude, quickly master- 
ing the intricacies of reading and writing. He accom- 
panied Mr. Stavley on his second expedition, where he 
unhappily lost his life by drowning, in attempting to 
descend a cataract. Mr. Stanley describes the lament- 
able occurrence in these words: “I Jed the way down 
the river, and in five minutes was in a new camp ina 
charming cove, with the cataract roaring loudly about 
five hundred yards below us. A canoe came in soon 
after with a gleeful crew, and a second one also arrived 
safe, and [| was about congratulating myself for having 
done a good day’s work, when the long canoe which 
Kalulu had ventured in was seen in mid-river, rushing 
with the speed of a flying spear towards destruction. 
A groan of borror burst from us as we rushed to the 
rocky point which shut the cove from view of the river. 
When we had reached the point, the canoe was half- 
way over the first break of the cataract, and was then 
just beginning that fatal circling in the whirlpool below. 
We saw them signaling to us for help, but alas! what 
could we do there with a cataract between us? We 
never saw them more. A paddle was picked up about 
forty miles below, which we identified as belonging to 
tbe unfortunate coxswain, and that was all.” 


The British Fleet near Constantinople. 


The picture we publish this week of the British fleet 
at the Prince’s Islands, in the sea of Marmora, was taken 
from Prinkipo, looking towards the Island of Halki—in 
Turkish Hebeli, from Hebé, a saddle bag, and Hebeli, a 
place of a saddle-bag. Bulwer’s Isiand is seen ou the 
left in the distance, and Stamboul on the right. The 
vessels, beginning from the left, are the Achilles, Témé 
raire, Sultan and Alexandra, and all of them lie with 
their top-gallant masts down, and heading to the south 
with a gentle south wind. A letter to the Times trom 
an officer of the fleet, written February 15th, the morning 
of their arrival, and before the fleet shifted its quarters, 
describes the passage of the Dardanelles, and the visit 
of the Governor of the Straits to Admiral Hornby. 
‘The Governor bailed the Admiral from his boat, and 








asked him where he was going. The Admiral answered, 
‘To Constantinople.’ ‘Who gave you orders?’ to which 
the Admiral replied, ‘ England.’ The Governor went off 
with this answer.”’ 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Tue Tennessee Historical Society proposes to 
celebrate Nashville's centennial in 1880. 


THERE are in South Carolina 5,900 spindles 
and 1,400 looms, divided among ten prosperous cotton 
factories 


Tue number of persons of nearly all nationali- 
ties who have this year taken part in the pilgrimage to 
Mecca is 132,450 


Ir now requires eighteen months to obtain a 
divorce in Georgia. The suit has to pass through three 
terms of the Court 


—Tuere is one lot of land of forty acres in 
North Georgia that has yielded over one million dollars 
in gold since the war. 


—Tue largest bronze statue in the world is at 
Nara, Japan It weighs over 450 tons, and a man cau 
climb through one of its nostrils. 


—Tue Harriet Lane, a noted revenue-cutter of 
the war, is now a merchant bark plying between South- 
ern and foreign ports under the name of Elliot Ritchie. 


—ArT present as many as five admirals’ pennants 
are afloat in the Mediterranean, a circumstance which 
has not occurred since the days of the Crim an 
campaign. 

—From the first of April the catechism of the 
Roman Catholic Church will be taught the boys of the 
Connecticut Reform School every Saturday afternoun by 
Sisters of Mercy. 


—Tuere is a scheme on foot at Niagara Falls 
to compress air by the pressure of a column of water 
200 feet high in order to lift a column 100 feet high into 
a reservoir at Buffalo 


—Nationat banks continue to be organized in 
Japan. The thirty second of these institutions has been 
opened at Osaka, with a capital of 130,000 yen, and the 
managers contemplate an agency in London. 


—TueE officials and employés of the city of New 
York now number over 7,500, and their yearly pay is 
more than $11,000,000. There are 52 persons who draw 
each $5,000 or over, two persons getting $15,000 apjece, 


—PernryN enjoys the enviable distinction of 
being the most temperate town in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. In 1876 only two persons 
were taken into custody for being drunk and disorderly, 


—Tur famous ceremonies performed in Holy 
Week and at other important ecclesiastical seasons in 
tome, which were to many visitors amongst the leading 
features and attractions of the place, are to be discon- 
tinued. 

—lIr is said that the great feature of the Exbi- 
bition at Paris will be a wide cascade of water, which 
will fall from the Trocadero. There will be a path 
behind it, and the entire Champs de Mars will be seen 
through the curtain of water. 


—In some towns in Germany all street music 
is forbidden. In Leipsic, and in one or two other 
towns, no street band is allowed to play, without a 
license, and this license is not granted unless the band 
proves that it can play in tune. 


—Ruvssta has got hold of a large number of 
English mechanics to make torpedoes for her, which is, 
from her point of view, a good deal wiser than baving 
them made in England, where, of course, they would be 
stopped the moment war broke out. 


—A Lonpon stockbroker lately made an appli- 
cation to the London and Brighton Railway, to havea 
saloon-carriage specially reserved for him, in which he 
might, every morning, breakiast on his way to town, 
and enjoy the society of his friends on his way back to 
Brighton. 


— Tue death of the Pope caused great sensation 
among the lotteries. Every one tries to get a number 
corresponding with something appertaining to the Pope, 
expecting it to bring luck, as: 9 (Pius IX.), 7 (day of 
the month when he died), 58 (fifty-eighth Pope); 86 
(his age), etc. 


—A cause célébre is threatened in London, in 
which a fair Egeria, who bas attained much popularity 
by preaching the gospel to the poor and giving excellent 
luncheons to the rich, will be the defendant. The ques- 
tion ut issue is the liability of the husband for loans 
made to the lady, 


—Dvrine the seven years which have elapsed 
s'pce the establishment of reformatory and industrial 
schools in Irelaud 2,530 children, 852 boys and 1,678 
girls, have been discharged from the institutions. Of 
this number only five boys and three girls are known to 
have been afterwards convicted of crime. 


—Tue standards of beauty in women vary with 
those of taste. Socrates calis beauty a short-lived 
tyranny; Plato, a privilege of nature; Tueophrastus, a 
silent cheat; Theocritus, a delightful prejudice; Car- 
neades, a solitary kingdom, and Aristotle affirmed that 
it was better than all the letters of recommendation in 
the world. 


—Tue alarming rapidity with which short- 
sightedness is iacreasing among German students formed 
the subject of a recent debate in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment. From extended observations made in the gym- 
nasia, it appears that the number of the short-sighted 
increased {rom 23 per cent. in the first year to 75 per 
cent. in the ninth or last year. 


—CxLLULOoID, that new and peculiar compound, 
has now appeared in the shape of a lady’s thimble, and 
there is no telling what form this protean substance 
may next assume. The new thimble will become a 
favorite with its wearers, as it is cheap, comfortable, 
durable, and free from the poisonous qualities of the 
metal goods which have paralyzed so many fair flugers. 


—‘ Les Miseranies” is to be dramatized in 
Paris. But how? ‘It cannot possibly be represented 
under two nights,” say the literary surveyors, who have 
gone over the immense mass of material, foot-rule in 
band. ‘“ Yes, it can,” writes one of tue public. “ Begia 
at four, and go on to seven; then d.pe, at a cost in- 
cluded in the price of the ticket. Return at eight, to 
finish at midnight; coffee to be served in the tirst 
entr'acte.” 


Tue French have a poor-rate after their own 
fashion, the droit des pauvres, an indirect tax levied on 
many forms of enterprise, notably those of pleasure. 
The directors of theatres have often complained that it 
is too high for them, and one, M. Castellano of the 
Chatelet, cites a case in point. List year he took 
1,258,147 francs at the doors, of which all but 3,495 
went in expenses. Among the expenses was &@ pay- 
ment of 114,377 ‘or the poor. M. Castellano naturally 
thinks that with his beggarly 3,495 !rancs of profit he 
ought to have been first on the list for outdoor relief 
trom the proceeds of his own forced contribution to the 
fund 
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RESCUE 


VENICE, 


TO THE 
A TALE OF 
TNCLE GIACOMO bought ber 
‘Twas at the Carnival Fair; 
She was my duiling, my daughter, 
Hadn't she lovely brown hair? 
But now in the muddy canal her sweet body 
Lies drowning, and I’m in despair 


She was such an amiable creature, 
She had such an elegant shape; 

It’s useless my trying to reach her 
I haven't got arms like an ape, 

Oh! wouldo’t I fondle a man in a gondola 
If he laid hold of her nape! 


’ 


Here comes Tommaso, the callant 
Who once took my part in a fight; 
Mamma says he has quite a talent 
For setting all sorts of things right 
Ab! how he punched Nello, t!.at impudent fellow, 
Although he was twice his own height! 


‘* Don’t cry, Caterina,’ says Maso, 
“You'll see if I lie on the ground 

I shall manage to stretch out quite far, so 
That Dolly need never be drowned.”’ 

And thus with the tongs to the smith that belongs 
He fished up dear Doll, safe and sound 

ARTHUR LOCKER 


SHADOW ON THE WALL, 


By E. J. Curtis, 
AvTHor or ‘‘A SonG IN THE TWILIGHT,” AND 
‘“ KaTHLEEN'’s REVENGE” 


THE 








PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER VII.— (CONTINUED). 


TAUGHAN and his brother-officers returned 
\ to W——, apparently very much as they had 
left it; but Ilarry again began to think seri- 
ously of applying for his ‘* long leave,’’ and in the 
meantime he took to studying “ Bradshaw.” But 
he could not make up his mind whether to go to 
the English Lakes, and then over the border for 
a walking tour in Scotland, or to Ireland to see 
Killarney and the West coast ; or, perhaps, Switz- 
erland and Mont Blanc would be better than 
either. The project last named was very attrac- 





tive. Mountain-climbing was dang rous, and if 
he should fall over a precipice, no one would miss 
him, or be sorry for him, except bis father and | 
his sisters, and Howard, and one or two of the | 
fellows in the —th; and perhaps when Rachel | 
read about the ‘‘ melancholy accident” in the | 


Times, she would say, “Ah! there is the poor | 
fellow I used to sing duets with killed!’’ And | 


then, if he should survive tocome back to W——, 
the hunting would be in, and he need not see more 
of Rachel than he chose. 

I think Miss Julia Fairfax was more disap- 
pointed than any one when the lights were fled, 
and the garlands were dead, and when the guests 
had departed from the Priory. She had found 
Vaughan’s society exceedingly pleasant, and he 
had bestowed a good deal of it upon her, notwith- 





| fortable about my chicken.’ 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


dark, downpour of rain, lasting from morning 
until night, and Vaughan got a terrible fit of the 
“blues.”’ He sulked all day long in his own 
room, and his brother officers, tailing to get a civil 
word from him, left him alone. At length he 
could stand it no longer, the deserted barrack 
square, with the monotonous sight of the sentry 
in his great-coat passing up and down at the gate, 
the distracting sound of the band practicing in a 
large room close to his own, were, he felt, actually 
setting him mad; so, putting on a cap and a light 
overcoat, he started for a solitary country walk. 

He took the rode to Thorndale Lodge, and as 
he went past the gate he felt strongly tempted to 
turn in. Perhaps Miss Scott was there spending 
that day with her friend. Well, did he not want 
particularly to avoid meeting Miss Scott ?—so on 
“ went, splashing through the mud, ard trying 
to believe that he was enjoying himself. It was 
late, and almost quite dark, as he again passed 
The Lodge on bis way home; he was rather wet, 
excessively muddy, and just as cross as when he 
went out. He turned his head to look up at the 
house, and catching sight of what looked like the 
gleam of a fire shining through the windows of 
Miss Russel’s drawing-room, without pausing to 
think this time, he opened the gate, and in a few 
minutes more, he was standing beside her at the 
fire, with his muddy boots and his splashed 
trowsers, 

“T know I am not fit to be seen,” he said, by 
way of apology, “ but I saw the light of the fire 
as | went by, and I could not help looking in for 
a moment.” 

‘*] am delighted to see you,” she said; “ but 
where have you been this dreadful day ?” 

“Out for a walk; I got so bored I had to come 


out. But indeed I ought to apologize for my 
boots. JI am afraid I am too wet and dirty to sit 
down.” 


‘‘Leave that for me to think,” she replied, 
pleasantly. ‘I was getting bored with my own 
company, so you must stay for a while—there, 
now, stretch out your feet, and they will not be 
long drying, and then you can have yourself 
brushed if you like.” 

“Don't you think I had better put off that 
operation until I get back to the barracks ?” Harry 
replied, langhing, and doing as he was bid. 

‘Tf you like, but I think you might stay and 
dine with me—that is, if you think that one 
chicken will be enough for both of us.” Miss 
Russel was one of the few single women who did 
not dine early, 

Harry said he thought one chicken would be 
quite enough, so it was settled ; and then Vaughan 
felt that he had done well in coming out for that 
long walk in the rain. 

‘This is jolly!’ he said, as they returned to 
the warm and well-lighted drawing-room after 
diner, and drew an easy-chair each to the fire. 
“ ] am so tired of that long, stupid dinner we have 
every day.” 

“Ah! you only say that to make me feel com- 

1 never ate a dinner I enjoyed 
It’s all the men I get tired of. I 


“ No, indeed. 
half so muck. 


standing his state of mind about Rachel, and when | like to see ladies at the table, and to have them 
he went away at last without having said anything | about me in the evening. 
more particular than, ‘‘ Well, good-by, Miss Fair- | 


fax,” she felt that she ought to be very miserable. 

So, accordingly, she had a bad fit of Tennyson, 
and reud and re-read ‘‘ Mariana” and ‘ Locksley 
Hall,” and she altered the dressing of her hair, 
and gave up wearing earrings, and began to take 
solitary walks, and she used to sit at her bedroom 
window every night gazing at the moon shining 
upon the croquet-ground until she got sleepy, and 
begun to--yes, unromantic as it sounds —to nod. 
But after a week there was no moon, and she and 
her sister got an invitation to stay at a pleasant 
country house, so she put in her earrings again, 
and got better rapidly. 

Rachel, on her return to W——, soon made her 
appearance at the Lodge, and told Miss Russel all 
her woes. She did not spare herself; indeed, so 
vehemently did she _— her own levity and folly 
—those were the hard names she used—that Miss 
Russel, although full conscious that her pet had 
been rather foolish, was fain to comfort her by 
saying that she thought her conduct at the climax 
had been beyond all praise. ‘‘ Had you gone to meet 
him that morning, as he asked you to do,’’ she 
said, “‘ you would have put yourself in his power 
completely.’’ Thereby showing that both she and 
Rachel had in this special matter a much worse 
opinion of Fairfax than he really deserved. 

“* But,” said Rachel, when the whole affair had 
been talked over, “ there is one thing I want my 
dearest granny to do for me. Mr. Vaughan was 
at the Priory while all that was going on, and 
you and he are great friends, and I want you, 
rome to teil him just enough about it all toshow 

im that I am not gwite so toolish as he thinks.” 

“And were not Major Howatd and Captain 
Franklin also at the Priory ?’’ replied Miss Russel, 
trying not to smile. “Am 1 to tell them, too, 
that you are not quite so foolish as perhaps they 
think.” 

‘*Now, Granny dear, you are laughing at me. 
I do not care what Major Howard or Captain 
anybody, except just Mr. Vaughan, thinks; nor 
indeed what he thinks very much either,” she 
added, getting very red at the inference which her 
words bore; “but you will tell bim, will you 
not ?” 

And Miss Russel said he should hear it if she 





found an opportunity of speaking to him upon the 

subject; “* but I do not promise to make an op- 

—. she said, “ for you do not suppose Mr. 
‘aughan troubles himself about what you do.” 

** Perhaps not,” poor Rachel answered, with a 
little sigh, and she thought of Julia Fairfax, and 
it never occurred to her that Miss Russel had 
spoken words that she knew were not altogether 
true. So Rachel went ome comforted a litle 
for the time, but the succeeding Sunday afternoon, 
when, on coming from service at the cathedral, 
Vaughan merely took off his hat, and bowd 
formally, instead of walking home with her, as 
he had done more than once, she felt that it would 
add very much to her happiness if he were to know 
the truth about her and Fairfax. 


And he did know it before very long. Abouta 


“You should marry,” she said, and when she 
saw the shade that crossed Harry’s face at her 
words she wished them unsaid. 

“Tf I could have got Her,” he said, after a 
pause, in a very low voice; and then after another 
pause he added, “ Miss Russel, can you tell me if 
she is going to marry Fairfax ?’’ 

The opportunity had come, and Miss Russel 
kept her word, and in a few minutes Vaughan 
knew that Rachel Scott was as worthy of his 
esteem as she had ever been. 

‘7 see it all now,”’ he said, with a radiant face. 
“T thought she was only coquetting with him 
when she made him such a stately bow that even- 
ing—what a scoundrel the fellow must be! I am 
glad I never liked him. 1 sha'n’t ask for my leave 
now. I had quite made up my mind to apply for 
it to-morrow. What a confounded muff | have 
been after all!” 

“Will you take my advice ?” said Miss Russel, 
earnestly. ‘* Apply for your leave, and go away , 
Rachel does not care for you, and ——” 

‘** But she might care,” interrupted Vaughan, 
who had a very good opinion of his powers of 
fascination atthatmoment. ‘* You tell me that she 
never had more than a very slight fancy for Fair- 
fax, which she bas quite got over, so 1’ll do my 
best; if 1 fail 1 shall not be worse off than i was 
when I thought she was in love with him.” 

** But your father!” pleaded Miss Russel, as 
soon as she could get in a word ; ‘‘ you remember 
what I told you of Kachel’s connections ; would he 
be satisfied with her for a daughter ?”’ 

“Perhaps not at first, but when he came to 
know her he could not help loving her ’’—men 
always think that the women whom they find irre- 
sistible will prove irresistible to every other man 
in the world. “1 know he is anxious for me to 
marry, and, after all, 1 am not going to marry her 
father !’’ 

Of course that argument was conclusive. Miss 
Russel felt that opposition would be useless, and 
again decided upon allowing matters to take their 
course. 

So Vaughan finally made up his mind not to 
apply for his leave, and the following Sunday he 
did not pass Rachel with a bow only, and accord- 
ingly she knew at once that Miss Russel had given 
him the wished-for explanation. 

But with that tendency which things in this 
life have to go crooked at the moment we think 


| they are about to go perfectly straight, Vaughan 


| did not seem to gain an inch of ground, just when 


he thought he had nothing to do but put out his 
hand and pluck the coveted prize—that is, to get 
Rachel as his wite. Perhaps with the perversity 
which is woven into the nature feminine, now that 
Rachel found herself reinstated in the good opinion 
of the man whose good opinion she valued, she 
did not care for anything further— perhaps after 
the little episode in her history already told, she 
was shy of believing that a man may occasionally 
mean what he says. But whatever the cause 


| might be, the effect was that she seemed to 


fortnight later there came a very wet day, and ! 


theuk Vaughan’s admiration and attentions were 
stowed just as those of Fairfax had been, for his 
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own amusement only, and beyond a certain point 
he could not get. 

He met her constantly. He was always making 
excuses to be with her; but he never could dis- 
cover, even by the faintest sign, whether she cared 
more for him than for any other man among her 
circle of acquaintances. If she kept the after- 
supper valse for him on Monday night, she kept it 
for Captain Franklin on Tuesday, and if she wore 
at the theatricals got up by the gallant —th the 
camellias which he had got for her all the way from 
“The Oaks,” she would appear with a bouquet 
presented by a devoted young ensign at the concert 
given by the Amateur Musical Society of W——. 

And so the Autumn and the Winter passed, and 
the fierce March wind was blowing, and the blind- 
ing dust was flying, when a rumor went about 
that the --th would shortly get the route for Ire- 
land, and Vaughan, as regarded Miss Stott, was 
precisely where he had been the night he dined in 
his muddy boots at The Lodge. No, he was not 
quite where he was, he had cared for Rachel then, 
but he was passionately, desperately in love with 
her now ; and if she had wanted to secure his affec- 
tions beyond the chance of wavering, she could 
not have done so more effectually than by her 
apparent indifference. He would have walked 
miles just for the pleasure of looking at her, and 
yet he was absolutely afraid to tell her how dear 
she was to him. What would become of him if 
she were to tell him she had not, and never could 
have, any love for him in return? Miss Russel 
either could not or would not help him in the mat- 
ter. She was not in Rachel’s confidence, she said, 
but nevertheless I think she knew enough to feel 
sure that Vaughan need not have been so much 
afraid of a refusal. 

Easter fell early that year. On the afternoon 
of Easter Sunday there was to be a grand choral 
service in the cathedral, and Vaughan, knowing 
that Miss Scott would be there, and that the plea- 
sure of escorting her home would fall to him, went 
to hear it. There was a certain stall, commanding 
a view of the corner in the chancellor’s pew, 
always occupied by Rachel, which Harry had ap- 
propriated to himself, and in it he, as usual, settled 
himself long before the service began. 

The church was already very full, but she had 
not come in yet, and Vaughan kept his eyes not 
upon the crimson cushions of the unnitass pew, 
but upon the crimson curtain over the entrance- 
door, that he might catch the first glimpse of the 
slight, graceful, little figure, and the pretty white 
bonnet under which the sweet face he loved looked 
so charming. 

He was many times disappointed, for so many 
white bonnets came in that be began to think the 
ladies of W must have entered into a con- 
spiracy to torment him. 

First in came Mrs. Rokeby and her daughters, and 
both the girls had white bonnets on. ‘Ihen fol- 
lowed Lady Wimburne and the Misses Fairfax, 
Julia looking very pretty in a bewitching white 
bonnet, and after them, with his eyes melancholy 
as usual, came the Hon. Reginald. To see him 
did not improve Vaughan’s temper. Then the 
organ pealed out, and the doors were opened wide, 
and the choristers came in, followed by several 
clergymen. The procession was closed by the 
dean with a red bag on his back, and by the 
bishop, whose lawn sleeves were very full and 
clean. But still the corner in the chancellor’s pew 
was empty, and empty it remained during the 
entire service. 

I fear Harry was sadly inattentive to the 
prayers, and to the beautiful music, but he would 
not perhaps have taken Rachel’s absence so much to 
heart had they not talked together several times of 
this Easter afternoon service, both agreeing that they 
should not like to miss it. Miss Russel was there, 
and Vaughan waylaid her coming out, and asked 
her if she knew where Miss Scott was; but Miss 
Russel was as much surprised at Rachel’s non- 
appearance as was the young man himself, so he 
went away to his barracks very much disappointed, 
and of course thinking that something dreadful 
had happened to her. 

After mess he slipped away, and walked to Miss 
Conway’s to see if the outside of that lady’s house 
could tell him any news, for he knew Rachel’s 
aunt but very slightly, and consequently he could 
not call to make inquiries. There was a light in 
one window upon the ground-floor, and all the 
blinds were down except one, in an upper room, 
and if Vaughan had not kept his eyes fixed upon 
the light, no doubt hoping to see Rachel's shadow, 
he might have noticed a figure, which of course he 
must have recognized even in the dark, sitting in 
that upper window. 

Rachel was in her own room alone, and she saw 
Vaughan plainly enough—how she knew him as 
he came along the street it would be hard to tell. 
The lamps were lighted certainly, and there was 
one directly opposite Miss Conway’s door. Her 
heart beat very fast, and the rosy color flushed into 
her face when she saw him stop before the house. 
She knew very well why he had come there, and 
to see him standing, and possibly shivering, in the 
cold Spring evening gave her very great pleasure, 
and she sat like a statue watching him, and 
they ought both to have been very tired, for he 
never stirred for fully half an hour, the foolish 
young man! And as she watched, Rachel wished 
that it would not be wrong and improper for her to 
go out and speak to him, and tell him of the sore 
trouble that had kept her from church that after- 
noon and sent her to sit by herself in the dark. 

She knew by that wondrous instinct which love 
alone can give that Vaughan could give her com- 
fort and sympathy. What a pity that he could 
not know all this, how happy it would have made 
him; but instead of hearing anything half so 
delicious, he was obliged to turn away and go back 
to the barracks, thinking very sadly that all his 
devotion was of no avail, and wishing that he had 
taken Miss Russel’s advice and gone away. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


OOR Rachel's trouble was indeed a very sad 
one, sadder than she had ever imagined any 
trouble could be to her, for it was caused by the ruin 
and disgrace of one who was near and dear to her. 
Since the time she had heard from her father at 
the Priory, letters had come from him still more 
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desponding and miserable, but he never explained 
what caused his grief. At last, however, the tale 
was told, and it came upon poor Rachel like a 
thunderclap; but Miss Conway indignantly de- 
clared she had suspected it all along. 

Since early in the preceding year, the music- 
master wrote, he had been quite alone.  Ilis 
daughter, his darling, his beautiful Ada, had left 
him suddenly, and without even writing to say why 
she had gone, whither, or with whom. He had 
searched tor her everywhere, he had advertised in 
the 7imes, and had been answered with the words, 
** Well and happy,”’ but still she never wrote to 
him, never sent, never came. But a few months 
ago she had returned to him voluntarily, a ruined, 
disgraced, and, he feared, a dying woman, She 
had trusted, and had been betrayed; and when she 
had appealed to her lover to fulfill his pledge, and 
make her a wife before she became a mother, he 
had told her plainly enough that what she was 
she must remain—his mistress 

The shock was too much for her. She had 
sinned terribly, but she was terribly punished. 
Her baby was born only to die, and as soon as she 
was able to move she returned to her father, told 
him her disgraceful story—was pitied and forgiven. 

“She is dying, she says,’ Scotelli wrote to his 
other daughter, ‘‘ and she longs to s:e you, Rachel, 
once more before she goes. She thinks if you had 
been living with us that she never would have 
been tempted to leave her home. Will you come 
tous? It will comfort me to have you near me.” 

These few lines I have quoted from the un- 
happy music-master’s letter occasioned a serious 
misunderstanding, not to say an open rupture, 
between Miss Conway and her niece. Rachel 
declared that she would go to her father. Miss 
Conway declared that she should not. “ What!” 
she cried, ‘‘would you put yourself voluntarily in 
contact with a woman like your sister ? You must be 
mad, child! What would the world say to me for 
allowing you to go, and to you for going Be 

** I do not care for the world,’’ Rachel had re- 
plied, hotly; “‘my father wants me, and I must 
fo. 

‘* Choose then between him and me,”’ was Miss 
Conway’s parting speech, as she went out to 
church. The letters had come on Easter Sunday 
morning, and Rachel did choose, and had any one 
who knew her been abroad the following morning, 
they might have seen Miss Scott alone at the rail- 
way station. Her face was very pale, for she had 
not slept during the night. But although she 
knew that she was perhaps putting a barrier 
which never could be removed between herself 
and a possible and a very happy future, she did 
not hesitate. The vision of her unhappy sister, 
crushed with shame and misery, and of her father 
broken in health and spirit, and longing for her, 
was too much for her, and she decided that her 
duty was to go to him, let the consequences be 
what they might. 

Of course Vaughan paid Miss Russel an absurdly 
early visit on Easter Monday morning. He walked 
in unannounced, and hearing voices in the draw- 
ing-room, he hoped he was going to find Rachel; 
but when he went in he found instead Miss Con- 
way. She, poor woman, had evidently been weep- 
ing copiously, and Harry immediately came to 
the conclusion that Rachel must be very ill, dying 
in fact 

‘* What has happened P”’ he said, without pausing 
to think whether or not his question was intrusive. 

Miss Russel made him a warning sign, but Miss 
Conway saw it, and at once addressed him. She 
knew him but slightly, as I have before said, still, 
as he appeared to be on such friendly terms at the 
Lodge, he might hear her grievance. 

“T came to speak to Miss Russel about my 
niece, Mr. Vaughan,’ she said, and her voice was 
very cold and hard, Harry thought; ‘she has 
thought fit to leave my protection, and I can never 
see or speak to her again.” 

Miss Russel saw the expression which came over 
Vaughan’s face at the words “my protection,” 
and she hastened toexplain. “ Miss Scott has gone 
to her father, to London ; heis ill, and she thought 
she ought to be with him. Her aunt refused to let 
her go, but she went notwithstanding by the early 
train this morning.”’ 

‘* Went alone ?’’ cried Vaughan. 

“Yes, alone, and with a very small bag, too,” 
replied poor Miss Conway, as though the small 
amount of luggage her nieve had carried was an 
additional grievance. “‘ But I mean to send all her 
things after her, the ungrateful girl! I have 
done with her; she will end like her sister I 
suppose——”’ 

“Oh, pray, hush!’ cried Miss Russel; ‘* you 
should not say such things, you would not say 
them if you were not angry. Shall I go to London 
myself and see Rachel? and if I can persuade her 
to come back with me, you will not refuse to re- 
ceive her? I know you will not.” 

And then Miss Conway burst out crying again, 
and having tied on a very thick vail to hide her 
flushed and tearful face, she went away. 

‘* Now tell me all about this mystery,’’ ex- 
claimed Vaughan, whose impatience had been 
kept under only by a violent effort. 

And Miss Russel told him, not even keeping 
back the part that Rachel's sister had returned to 
her home a degraded woman. 

‘“*And she is in the same house with Rachel 
now,” he said, with vehement emphasis on the 
pronoun. 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Russel, watching the young 
man’s face intently. ‘‘Oh, Harry,’’ she added, lay- 
ing her hand appealingly upon his arm, ‘“ would it 
not have been better for you to have taken my 
advice ?”’ 

‘** No,” he returned emphatically, “ it would not 
have been better. It would make no difference in 
my love for Rachel had she fitty disgraced sisters, 
instead of only one, and | honor her more than I 
can say for hector gone to her father in_his 
trouble as she has done; it shows how nobly un- 
selfish she is. You are going to London, are you 
not?” the impetuous young man continued. “1 
shall ask for a few days’ leave, and go with you; I 
cannot endure this suspense any longer. I have no 
reason to believe that she cares for me, but I mean 
to ask her to be my wife, and if she consents, let 
me see who will dare to say a disparaging word of 


her!’ He strode up and down the room furiously 
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while he was speaking, as if the people who might 
venture to say a disparaging word ot his idol were 
at hand to be fallen upon. 

“And if she does not care for you?” 
Russel fentured to remark ; 

Vaughan halted suddenly, and a sad, troubled 
expression came into his bright blue eyes. “ If 
she doesn't,’ he suid, “ I shal! sell out, and ro off 
to Australia. I told you months ago, Miss Russel, 
that Rachel was dearer to me than anything in the 
world, but I did not know then what my power of 
loving was. I tell you now that her refusal to be 


Miss 


my wife would cause such utter blank misery to | 


me, that I do not like to think of my future with 
out her. I dare say you think I am an awful 
fool,” he added, with a weak attempt to smile, 
“and I suppose I am, but I can’t help it. 1° you 
had ever known what it -” 

‘I do not think you are a fool,” she interrupted, 
before he could finish, “and I hope you will 
succeed, and be happy both of you, as I wish you 
to be. And now tell me your plans. I shall go to 
town this afternoon. I suppose you could not be 
ready to come with me.” ; 

**Scarcely; there is my leave, you see; but I'll 
follow you as soon as I can get away-—by the night 
mail, perhaps, Let me have your address, please.” 

He was quite calm then, and no one would 
have imagined, who had seen him walking back to 
the barracks, that he had been conducting himself 
in a very wild and irrational manner not half an 
hour before. But how few of us carry our hearts 
upon our sleeves. And how can we tell in what 
antics any of the sober, commonplace looking peo- 
ple whom we pass during our walks abroad may 
have been indulging in the bosom of their families : 

Luigi Scotelli, professor of music, had a small 
house out Brompton way, in a retired street, not 
far from the site of the International Exhibition 
of 1862. It was a small house, and the furniture in 
it was old and shabby. No one to see that the 
mean little parlor, with the worn haircloth sofa, 
aud the equally worn huircloth chairs, in which 
Scotelli lived, and smoked his everlasting pipe, and 
drank his weak beer, was swept or dusted from 
week’s end to week's end. 

In the drawing-room aforesaid, upon the day 
following her arrival from W——, Rachel was 
sitting quite alone. She had been with her sister, 
who was far too weak and ill to leave her room; 
but the unhappy girl, soothed by the unwonted 
presence and kind care of a tender woman, had 
fallen asleep, and Rachel had come down-stairs to 
try and give the room in which she would now 
have to spend so much of her time, some appear- 
ance of home. 

But she did not regret having come to that 
dreary, stuffy little house; the joy of her poor 
father’s face when he saw her had been very 
pleasant to her after her lonely journey, and the 
comfort her sister derived from her presence was 
unmistakable. It had not by any means come 








home to Rachel properly, or with any force, that | 


the poor girl whose greeting to her had been a deep 
blush and a violent burst of weeping had been 
guilty of that special sin which, as society is at 
present constituted, at once and for ever cuts off a 
woman from the virtuous of her sex, and she 
actually found herself looking, as it were, for 
some brand which would henceforth point out the 
erring girl as an outcast. 

Of course she could see no such brand, and she 
felt nothing whatever of that inward repulsion, 
when in her sister's company, which we are told 
we ought to feel when we come into close contact 
with sin and shame. I think the Puritan inhab- 
itants of that New England town about whom 
Hawthorn writes in that strangest and quaintest 
of his strange, quaint tales, were right to mark 
their fallen sister with a scarlet letter upon her 
breast—there was in Hester Prynne herself no 
thing to call forth the righteous scorn of her 
townspeople. 

Rachel could not bring herself to believe that 
the pale creature who Jooked so pretty and so fra- 
gile, and who was so silent and apparently so 
resigned, could be, as she had called herself in her 
first passionate outburst of shame and grief, unfit 
to receive her sister’s pure embrace. 

They had felt much more at ease with each 
other that second morning. Poor Ada could not 
speak of herself to Rachel. She alluded vaguely 
to the past year of her life as a year to be atoned 
for if she lived, but one which never could be 
wiped out or forgotten; but she could not tell the 
tale of her temptation and her fall, and her dis- 
covery that the man who had vowed such vows, 
and whom she had loved with all her heart, and 
had trusted as woman alone can trust, was worth- 
less, to that fair young sister, as she could have 
told it to an utter stranger. She could not ex- 
plain to that inexperienced girl, that although all 
trust in her betrayer had vanished, love for him 
was strong as ever ; she could not confess the wild, 
mad longing she had sometimes to see him just 
once more, nor could she explain the dull, blank 
feeling of despair that crept over her when she 
thought of the honest, respectable, loveless life 
she had now before her. 

So, while thoughts that her tongue could not 
venture to utter were whirling through her brain, 
she talked to Rachel about her father, about little 
petty household matters, and questioned her about 
W——,, and was apparently pleased to hear all 
that her sister could, or, rather, all that she chose 
to tell of her life in the old cathedral town, and 
then, tired by the unusual exertion, Ada fell 
asleep, and Rachel, as I have already described, 
went down-stairs to try and make the drawing- 
room look like home. 

But when she at length sat down very tired, 
and yet anxious to think over and to realize her 
position, she was clearly conscious only of a strong 
desire to wash her hands; but still the effort to 
go up-stairs again was too much, so she sat on; 
and presently she fell into a state which was half- 
sleep, balf-reverie, and her thoughts wandered 
away drearily to W , and the prominent figure 
in them was a tall young man with fair curly hair 
and blue eyes—eyes that had often told her a sweet 
ta’e to which she would not allow herself *to listen. 
Al! should she ever have the chance of listening to 
it again? Never—never—never! Some distant 
sireet-cry seemed to say the word, and just then 


the door opened, and the next moment she was 
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] crying, partly with pleasure and partly with ex-| babes at that now aching breast!—mothers whose 


| 


citement and surprise, in Miss Russel’s arms, 
But I do not know, after the first few seconds 


| were over, why she should have turned an eager 





look towards the d 
other person enter. But no one appeared, 
led Miss Russel to the sofa, and sat down very 
close beside her, and held her hand tightly : 
“Tt was so kind of you to come,” she said, “‘ so 
very kind, and so like you; but somehow I was 
so surprised when I saw you. Tell me, was Aunt 
Conway very angry?” 
She asked the question lightly; but she turned 
a shade paler when she heard that her aunt would 
not receive her again, if she did not at once go 
back. 


so she 


She is quite serious in the resolve,’ Miss 
Russel explained, “so I thought it better to come 
and tell you myself. You must decide at once, 
and pray, my dear child, consider well what you 
are about to do. I would not for the world urge 
you to do what you feel to be wrong, but the 
question is, ought you to sacrifice yourself ?”’ 
“You know I had no intention of staying here 
always when I left W——,” Rachel began. My 
father wished to see me, and it was only kind to 


} come to him for a while.’ 


‘* But the while must be for ever if you do not 
come back with me.’ And then, seeing that the 
girl shook her head, she added, ** Avain ] must 
ask you to think of the sacrifice, Rachel. I do 
not wish to pain you, dear, but when your sister’s 
story comes to be known, as you may be sure it 
will before long, think how it may affect you to 
be with her, sharing her home—seen with her— 
and—— ” 

“Even so,” interrupted Rachel in a very low, 
steady voice, * but 1 cannot go; it would be sel 
fish and cruel of me to leave papa and poor Ada 
now. J suppose she has been ve ry wicked, but | 
lo not feel that to be with her can really do me 
iny harm, and if you do not throw me off, dear 
granny, | do not care much who does.” 

Miss Russel stooped down and tenderly kissed 
the girl’s quivering lips. . 

“There are other reasons why I could not go 
back, perhaps ever again, even if Aunt Conway 
would allow me,”’ Rachel continued, after a pause, 
‘* Ada is at present very weak, but she says she 
thinks she is getting better, and that when she is 
quite well and strong again, she must try and 
earn her living as she used to do before she went 
away, and I fancy she means to leave London, and 
then, you know, poor papa would b quite alone, 
so that I must stay with him.” 

‘* Tle was alone before, dear; you forget.” 

‘Yes, but I did not know it, and he says he 

i le; and then, too, I « uld help 





was so miserable; 
him.” 

“ Help him, Rachel f’ 

“ Yes; you know I can sing better than Ada, 
and | am sure I could teach; at least, I might 
begin with pupils for papa ”’ ; 

‘* My dear child,” cried Miss Russel, and she 


|} thought of Vauzhan, “this is pertect madness! 


Do you know you might lose some—some very 
happy prospect in life by cutting yourself off in 
this way from your old friends and companions ?”’ 

“1 suppose so,’’ replied Rachel, with a little 
sigh,” as she, too, remembered Vaughan ; “ but I 
cannot help it. Aunt Conw ay has been very, 
very kind to me, and I shall never forget her ; but, 
after all, my father 1s nearer to me, and he is not 
so strong as he used to be, and he works harder 
than is good for him—— ” her voice began to fail, 
a vision of what might be had stolen up before 
her unawares~an alluring vision of a bright, 
happy life, spent with one who had, she knew 
now, become dangerously dear, seemed to pass 
before her like a swift panorama, and she covered 
her face as though to shut it out. 

“] wish you would not talk to me about it any 
more,” she said, as soon as she could command 
her voice, and the effort she made to appear indif- 
ferent gave a pettishness to her tones very foreign 
to them. “ I am sure I am doing right, and I could 
not expect to live happily at W , dressed out in 
white muslin all my life. I was very busy dusting 
and arranging this room just before you come in,”’ 
she continued, resolving to change the subject, 
and not knowing very well what other to begin, 
‘and how I longed for some flowers! Everything 
has such a bare look. Even some of the Lent 
roses at the dear old Lodge would be a treat now.”’ 

“T wish I had thought of bringing you up a 
bunch,” replied Miss Russel, ‘but I came away 
in a great hurry. Is there any garden here ?”’ 

** Here!” and Rachels shoulders went up in 
unmistakable disgust. ‘ Don’t speak to me of 
the lookout from the back windows! I wonder 
how people can live in such a place.”” She forgot 
that she had just resolved to live in such a place 
herself. 

Then Miss Russel asked about her father; if he 
was out much ; if he had many pupils at his own 
house, and so on; but, as if by tacit consent, all 
mention of W and of its inhabitants was 
avoided, although Rachel was fairly longinz to 
ask if Vaughan knew of her departure, and what 
he had said, 








(To be continued.) 





SING SING. 
A. Convict’s INTERVIEW WITH HIS WIFE. 


HE convict at Sing Sing, should his prison con- 
duct be unexceptionable, is permitted to re- 
ceive a visit from his friends once in every two 
months, the duration of the visit being limited to 
one hour. That this brief ‘‘ golden hour set with 
sixty diamond minutes’ is looked forward to by 
some with an almost unendurable fire of anxiety it 
is scarcely necessary to observe, the very seconds 
being counted, the very heart-beats reckoned, that 
bring the hapless prisoner nearer to this flash of 
joy, this ray of sunlight, this oasis in the terrible 
desert of his colorless existence. The interview is 
held in the office of the prison’s detective, Mr. Jack 
son, whose duty it is to see that nothing contraband 
passes between convict and visitor, and that 
nothing dangerous to the safe-keeping of the 
prisoner takes place. The scenes to be witnessed 
in this room are of the most harrowing and agoniz- 
ing character. Mothers clinging to their sons, clad in 
the garb of infamy and disgrace, clinging to them 


with all the love thit caressed them whe: ismoccut 





r, as if expecting to see some | genial have brought up their families in the paths of | 


tears of agony might wash away the stain on the 
} hame and fame of their lost off-pring. Fathers 
| with white locks and deep furrowed cheeks, who 
by dint of berculean toil and the extremity of self- 


honor and rectitude, bowed down beneath the 


| crimson breath of shame and trembling in a very 
| Whirlwind of bitterness; sisters in a desolation of 


woe; and wives, young, beautiful, cultivated, 
tenderly reared, still abiding with wifely love by the 
man whom she so trusted and so loved, still out of 
the unfathomable depths of her agony, whispering 
hope, though she knows that hope—even white- 
winged hope —is not for the repentant, ruined 
wretch whom she enfolds against her madly throb 
bing, bursting, mangled heart. 

Our illustration represents a scene witnessed by 
our artist during a recent visit to Sing Sing. The 
convict once held his head high and proudly 
amongst the proud ones ot Wall Street; his wife 
that tender, faithful, beautiful woman, was a 
leader amongst the élite of fashion on Murray 
Hill. Her love for her erring husband is as strong, 
as loyal, as true as when in the flush of all that 
gives champagne to life. She still believesin him, 
still clings to him, still hopes against hope, and de- 
iudes herself into the belief that a something will 
one day prove him innocent, Oh, how she counts 
the seconds till they bring her to his arms! Oh, 
how fondly she soothes, and comforts and endeavors 
to pour oil upon the bleeding wounds that remorse 
is ever probing with points of steel! And he! 
he realizes the truth now as he beliolds in the eyes of 
the girl he so madly loves the doom brought down 
by his sin upon her, the bitter cup that is filling, 
ever filling; the fair young face growing wan and 
weary, and pinched and scared, the beauteous form 
fading before his eyes. He has reached the very 
limit of human suffering, and lile is a burden so un- 
supportable that he asks for death, 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Alpine Butterflies.—A case of Alpine butterflies was 
recently exhibitec to the Linnean Society, interesting 
for their similarity to, though not specially identified 
with, those obtained by the naturalists of the Polar 
Expedition 


A Monograph on Spiders.—Herr Otto Hermann, of 
Buda Pest, has written a monograph on Hungarian 
spiders, printed in a handsome royal-quarto volume 
with three plates, in which he gives asketch of the | tera- 
ture belonging to spiders, divided into the bibliography 
of the olden and newer times. It further treats of the 
life-history of spiders in general, and of the geographical 
distribution of those species to be met with in Hungary. 


Professor Newcomb and the Royal Society.—Pro 
essor Newcomb, Director of the Washington Astrono 
mical Observatory bas just been elected one of the fifty 
foreign associates of the Royal Society of London 
There was previously on the list only a single American 
viz., Professor Asa Gray, the distinguished botanist of 
Cambridge. Professor Newcomb’s important contribu- 
tions to astronomical science have richly entitled him 
to the distinguished honor. 


Arresting the Fermentation of Apples by Antiseptics. 

Experiments have been tried by two French chemists 
on the action of various antiseptics on fruits. The 
ruits were inclosed in vapors, such as carbolic acid, 
camphor and potassium cyanide. No fermenting action 
took place in apples surrounded by these vapors. The 
experiments have been extended to chloroform, carbon 
di-sulphide and ether with like results. It is the inten 
ion of the chemists who have undertaken the research 
to try to find some cheap re-agent that cau be used to 
prevent the decay of fruits. 


Artificial Precious Stones.—MM. Feil and Fremy 
bave succeeded in manufacturing imitations of rubies and 
other precious stones so nearly like the natural pro 
ducts as to excite a great commotion among the jewel 
ers of Paris. It is proposed to set apart a gallery in the 
Museum of the School of Mines of Paris for the exbibi 
tion of minerals produced artificially. M. Feil has pro 
duced in his glass factory a large number of stones 
which can be favorably compared with the most admir 
able crystalline productions of nature. Some of them 
are so inexpensive that they may be used for ordinary 
decorative purposes. 


Phosphides of Tin.—Since the introduction of phos 
phorus bronze in the manufacture of gun metal, thc 
compounds of phosphorus and tin metals are receiving 
more attention. S. Natonson and G. Vortman describe 
several methods of preparing phosphides of tin, viz 
throwing phosphorus on molten tin; melting a mixture 
of vitreous phosphoric acid, charcoal and tin; and pass 
ing phosphorus vapors over molten tin in an atmosphere 
of bydrogen. These processes all yield a crystalline 
silvery-white compound containing from 1}, to 3 per 
cent of P., and leaving, on treatment with caustic potash, 
a residue of pure phosphide of tin. 


A Grand Polytechnic Institute.—The city of Berlin, 
otherwise so rich in institutions of learning, has hitherto 
been devoid of a polytechnic school. This want is now 
about to be remedied, a commission having completed 
the plans for an extensive institution which will em- 
brace nearly every branch of technical education. The 
plans for the necessary buildings bave already been pre 
pared, and as there is but little coubt that the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies will grant the 9,300,000 marks 
($2,325,000) required, the work of erection will com- 
pence next Spring. On a-count of the extensive char 
aster of the proposed edifice, five years will be required 
{or completion. 


Action of Ozone on Milk.—Dr. Iles, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, has been experimenting upon milk 
with a view to determining the reason why thunder 
storms curdle it. He placed some pure fresh milk in a 
tube, introduced one-third the volume of oxygen gas, and 
passed electric sparks through the mixture for ten 
minutes; at the end of this time the milk was found to 
have thickened and to have turned sour. The passage of 
the sparks through the oxygen converted it into ozone, 
and this in turn soured the milk. Flashes of electricity in 
the air always produce ozone, which is deemed to be a 
satisfactory explanation why milk sours during a thun- 
der-storm. If milk is stored in glass vessels it is less 
lable to atmospheric changes, 


Cooking by Means of the Heat of the Sun.—A trial 
was recently made in India of Mr. Adams's patent solar 
cooking apparatus, and the result was pronounced to be 
highly satisfactory. The apparatus consists of a cop 
per vessel tinned inside and painted black outside, with 
a glass cover enveloping the vessel with an inch of hot 
air. The solar rays passing through the glass become 
transformed into obscure heat which the vessel retains 
The vessel was fixed on to the bottom of a conical re 
flector, lined with silvered sheet glass, and was twenty 
one inches square at its large base and eight inches at 
ts small base. At 11 A. M, the apparatus was so placed 
as to receive the solar rays, and at4 P.M was removed 
to the house and covered with a woolen rug AUS p. M 
the contents (several pounds of meat and some vegeta 
bles) were found to be thoroughly cooke |! The stew 
was still quite hot, while the vessel could scarcely be 





touched by the nuked haud 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


| Tux Earl of Derby’s income is rated at $2,000,00¢ 
a year 

VIENNA papers say that the Crown Prince of 
Austria will shortly visit the United States 


Mrs. C, M. Perxrins has been ordained to the 
ministry in West Concord, Vt. Her husband preached 
the ordination sermon 


Tue illustrations of the New Orleans Mardi- 
Gros Carnival in a recent number of this paper should 
have been credited to our special artist, Mr. E. Jump 


Mrs. Maxtua Rocers, of Middletown, Conn., 
proposes to give $8,000 for the building of another home 
for the Industrial School for girls in that city 


ADMIRAL COMMERELL, who commands the 
British reserve squadron at Besika Bay, commanded the 
Monarch, the vessel which brought the body of George 
Peabody to this country 


Tue Lutherans of Hungary are rejoicing over 
the conversion of Baron Anthony, of Boldacsy, from 
Catholicism, and over the further fact that he bas giv 
to the Church an estate worth 2,000,000 florins 


en 


Apvices from Paris state that the Shah of 
Persia is expected soon fo arrive at St. Petersburg, ani 
the Czar has directed Prince Menschikoff to meet him at 
the frontier and offer him imperial hospitality during 
his stay 

Tue French African traveler and missionary, 
the Abbé Debés, is about to undertake a journey across 
Africa, from Zanzibar, vid the Congo, and a grant of 
100.000 francs has been made by the French Chamber 
in aid of the undertaking. 


Tue Emperor William was eighty-one on March 
22d. He looks exceedingly hale and hearty, although 
the fatigue of the Berlin season has been great. Fora 
fortnight scarcely a day passed without his attending 
some ball or other entertainment 


CotoneL W. H. McCarp.e has been named to 
collect and preserve the records of the late war as far as 
the State of Mississippi is concerned, a Biil to that effect 
having passed the State Senate He is to be allowed 
$100 per month for his services, and twelve months to 
do the work. 

Tue Fine Arts Committees of the French 
Exhibition have accepted the statue of Jephtha's daugh 
ter, sent to them for approval by Mademoiselle Vital 


England. She is now engaged on a bust of Mr. Stanley, 
the eminent African explorer, for the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Academy. 


THERE is a story that ex-Queen Isabella is about 
to visit England, and is in treaty for a house on the 
Thames. Another story declares that the expenses of 
the British special envoy and his suite sent to represent 
Queen Victoria at the Spanish marriage, amounted to 
$71,000 for the twelve days at Madrid—not counting 
the hire of carriages at $40 a day 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY and a friend were dis- 
cussing the merits of a man of the day, from different 
points of view, when the friend, finding himself getting 
the worst of the argument, said: “ At least you must 
admit that he follows the dictates of his conscience ?”’ 
‘« Yes,”’ said the archbishop, “ he follows his conscience, 
as a man in a gig follows the horse; he drives it.” 


M. ApotrnH Be or, the popular French novelist, 
in his last romance, painted the African King Mounza, 
ind towards the end of the volume made the savage die 
in a very dramatic manner. Curiously enough, he has 
just received from M. de Lessepsa letter saying that 
Mounza has perished in an expedition against a neigh- 
boring nation, and that his death in all its circumstances 
greed perfectly with the imaginary details described by 
M. Belot. 

Ir has always been the custom when the Acting 
Secretary of State presents a newly elected Pope with 
the white skull-cap, in the conclave where the election 
occurs, for the Pontiff to proclaim that official (always 
a monsignor) a Cardinal by placing his own red skull-cap 
upon the Secretary’s head. Monsignor Lasagni, how- 
ever, was disappointed at the election of Leo XIII., for 
the new Pope, on receiving the white cap, put the red 
one into his pocket. 


Joun SgveRN, who closed the eyes of Keats, 
and whose name Shelley bas made immortal, though he 
discharges his duties at the English Consulate at Rome, 
still finds time for the eccentric prosecution of his art. 
His two sons at home continue year by year to wield 
brush and pencil with effective industry. Agnew’s 
Exhibition of Water Colors contains no less than filty of 
Mr. Walter Severn’s drawings; and the Dudley has three 
from Mr. Arthur Severn’s hand. 


Ir is rumored that Prince Bismarck and his 
imperial and royal master do not quite hit off on the 
Eastern Question Kaiser Wilhelm is completely 
absorbed by his attachment to the Emperor of all the 
Russias, for whom he has just testified his affection ina 
very practical shape, by making bima present of a hun- 
dred Krupp guns, a trifle in the way of surplus artillery 
which he bappened to bave on his hands. As for the 
German Chancellor, he is England's very good friend; 
but be has been beard to remark that the Turk is dead 
in Europe, and that the future of Bulgaria will prove a 
hard nut to crack. 

Lorp Rosgxery will be by no means the first 
English ‘swell who has contracted a Jewish alliance 
The seventh Earl Waldegrave, George Granville Vernon 
Harcourt, M. P., and the first Baron Carlingford bave in 
due succession each of them espoused a lady of Jewish 
blood—the daughter of John Braham, the singer, and the 
present owner of Strawberry Hill. On July 9th, 1788, 
Aubrey de Vere Beauclerec, Duke of St. Albans, married 
a Miss Moses, who, from her name, must bave been 
presumably a Jewess. The present duke seems to have 
inherited his ancestor's taste, as he en secondes noces has 
espoused the daughter of Mr. Bernal Osborne, an Irish 
Jew. 

Mr. Ruskry’s illness was not, as has been said, 
sudden, but the culmination of a long spell of ailing, the re- 
sult of over work and worry. His last labor before breaking 
down was the preparation of the catalogue of bis Turner 
drawings now on public view. This catalogue—which, 
indeed, is left slightly incomple‘e —bears, all through, 
the mark of the writer’s weariness of body and mind; 
and the introduction closes with the pathetic complaint 
that there was no one to tell him in his youth how litile 
his love for the colors and clouds on which he then set 





his heart would serve him when the morning of his life 
should be fulfilied, and when all bis thoughts shouid be 
of those whom he will meet no more 


Tue duel in Paris between M. Paul de Cassag- 
nac, the swashbuckler, aud M. Thomson was a very 
| bollow affair. Paul seems to have adopted the tactics 

recommended by Cesar to bis soldiers, when attacking 
the effeminate troops of Pompey, at Pharsalia—he tried 
| to disfigure his opponent's face When Paul's father 
| first went to Paris, he was known as M. Granier. To dis- 

tinguish himself from other Graniers, he used to sign 
} himself, “ M. Granier (de Cassagnac the locality of bis 
birth By-and-by, the brackeis disappeared, and the 


| successiul journalist develo; ed into a veritable scion of 


| nobility. Paul is prepared to produce the pedigre? of 


' the Cassagnacs from the time of the flood 


Dabray, a talented young French artist domiciled in * 
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NEW YORK.-~-THE OPENING, ON APRIL 3D, OF THE WOMEN’S HOTEL, ON FOURTH AVENUE, BETWEEN THIRTY-SECOND AND THIRTY-THIRD STREETS, ERECTED BY THE 


THE ENGLE AUTOMATIC CLOCK. 


M* STEPHEN D. ENGLE, a watchmaker of 
it Hazelton, Pa., after twenty-one years of hard 
labor, has recently completed a mechanical wonder 
more marvelous than the famous Strasburg clock. 
He was his own pattern-maker, molder, figure- 
carver and machinist, and depended entirely upon 
text-books and photographs of the Strasburg clock 
for his knowledge ot astronomy and the arrange- 
ment of mechanical representations of the heavenly 
bodies. 

The new clock stands eleven feet high. The 
lower section is four feet nine inches high, eight feet 
wide, and three feet deep. The centre contains the 
weights and a revolving horizon, twenty-six inches 
in diameter, giving the apparent motion of the con- 
stellations in the Zodiac from east to west. 
centre of this dial is a six-inch terrestrial globe, re- 
presenting the Earth, and around this a smaller 
globe representing the Moon. At the lower part of 
the dial the stars pass behind a fixed Sun and 
twilight, showing what constellations are not 
visible at certain periods. Above this base, in the 
centre, arise the clock and Apostolic towers. In 
front of this section, at the base, on either side, are 
dials; the left one represents the tides, and the 
right one represents the seasons and inclinations of 
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PENNSYLVANIA.— STEPHEN D. ENGLE, OF HAZELTON, INVENTOR 


OF THE AUTOMATIC CLOCK. 
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the Earth's axis. In the centre be- 
tween these dials is a revolving 
cylinder representing the day of the 
month. Above this is the large dial 
representing minutes, hours and the 
phases of the moon, with revolving 
cylinder at the right showing the 
day of the week, and another at the 
left showing the month. Above this 
is an ovalniche, where Youth, Prime 
of Life and Old Age appear during 
the hour. In the right of this is an 
alcove which contains ‘‘Father 
Time,’’ and on the left is another 
alcove, containing the figure of 
Death. The top section, near the 
base, has an open court, and on 
either side and beyond in the centre 
are doors where Christ and his 
Apostles appear, and Satan also. 
On either corner are two gilt 


| columns, and on the right, at the 


top of the column, stands the Cock. 
On the left is the figure of Justice 
with scales. Above the figure of 
the Saviour and Apostles is a bal- 
cony, with folding-doors leading 
into it. On either side of this are 
two windows with 
shutters, where 
Satan appears. 
Above this is a 
battlement roof 
containing a 
Roman soldier, who 
paces his beat con- 
tinually. 

When the hour- 
hand approaches 
the first quarter, 
Father Time re- 
verses his hour- 
giassand strikes one 
on a bell with his 
scythe, a bell inside 
the clock respond- 
ing, and Youth ap- 
pears. Three min- 
utes previous to 
the half-hour a bell 
strikes, followed by 
the music of the 
organ. At the half- 
hour Time again re- 
verses his glass and 
strikes two on the 
bell, a bell inside 
responding, when 
Youth passes and 
Manhood appears. 
One minute after 
this a chime of bells 
is heard, when a 
folding-door opens 
in the lower porch 
and one at the right 
of the court, and 
the Saviour comes 
walking out. Then 
the Apostles ap- 
pear in procession, 
Peter in the centre 
and Judas in the 
rear. As the first 
one approaches the 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—THE WONDERFUL AULOMATIC CLOUK, CONSTRUCTED BY STEPHEN D. ENGLE, ON EXHIBITION 
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Saviour, a folding door above in the balcony opens, 
and three Marys come out, walking in single file 

Mary, t sister of the Virgin, on tl eft; t 

Virgin Mary in the centre, and Mary Magdalere on 
the right, viewing their friends. As the Apostles 
come opposite the Saviour they turn towards him 
when the Savion return bows em, except 
Peter, who turns in the op n; thenthe 
Cock on the right flaps his w nd crows; Satan 


¢ 


ilso appears above, and Justice raises her scales. 
idas, he advances, does 1 look upon 
Saviour, because the Devil follows immediately 
afier him on foot, and goes back the way he 
came, but stays long enough to see that Judas is all 
right, returns again for fear, and disappears to 
appear again above at the right window. 
third quarter, Father Time stiikes three with his 


as 


scythe and turns his hour-glass, when three bells | 


respond. then Manhood passes and Old Age comes 
into view. Three minutes previous to the hour the 
organ peals again, and, as it arrives, Death strikes 
the number with a human thigh-bone ona skull 
One minuie after the procession of the Apostles 
again takes place. At the right of the clock stands 
a second tower, four feet three inches high, builtin 
two sections, the lower one containing an organ that 
plays during the Apostolic march. From the upper 
section appear two figures, Orpheus and Linus, re- 
presenting music, who appear with harp and pipes, 
when music is heard, and disappear as it ceases. 
At the left stands a third tower of corresponding 
height, containing a mechanical fife. From the 
upper section odppear twenty life-like figures, typ- 
ical of the ‘‘ Spirit ot ° ’ The background pre- 
sents a woodland scene, and while the fife plays a 
melody, the Continentals march to the Battle of 
Monmouth, and Mollie Pitcher appears, bearing her 
memorable water keg, and turning to cheer the 
soldiers as she follows her husband to the field of 
conflict. The clock produces forty-eight moving 
figures, or twenty-six more than any clock in the 
world, 


ib. 


FUN. 


MEMBERS of the ton—Coal-dealers 


A WATER-EYE way—The entrance toa bar-room. 


SPRING lambs born last Autumn are now on sale. 


It takes a lager drinker to haul a schooner over a | 
bar. 


THE horned horse must be considered the orig- 
inal equine-ox. 

WHICH is the king of trees’ 
Because it’s fir-strate, that’s all 


A straight fir. Why? 
LETTERS Were invented in Phynicia, and you can- 
not Phynicia education without them 


AN exchange speaks of the “‘ music of the oyster.’’ 
It probably means his ‘‘ do, raw, me.”’ 


AN old Texan has named his stock farm “ Focus 
Farm,” because it is where the sons raise meat. 


A NEW solution of the old problem of squaring 
a circle—getting a square meal from a round steak. 

EVERY room in a Pacific Slope hotel is said to be 
“@ palatial boudoir.’’ Is it a gay true boudoir 
hotel, then? 

NO MATTER how far from home you take a cat, 
she will find her way back with perfect to-purr- 
graphical accuracy. 

THE thin, pious man, who is continually groaning 


over the wickedness of this world, is more troubled | 


with dyspepsia than blessed by religion. 


IN Scott County, Kentucky, the temperance wave 
has risen so high that even the figure of Justice on 
the top of the Court House wears a Murphy badge. 


THE doctor and a nervous man 
Will never have two creeds; 
For the former needs his patients, 
And the latter patience needs. 


“You will observe,’’ said the host, as he showed 
the visitor through the house, ‘‘ you will observe 
that we have two halis.’’ ‘ Yes,’ said the guest— 


he was a bookkeeper—‘‘I am glad to see you live | 


on the double-entry plan.”’ 


4 BILL has been introduced in the Senate to form 
in every town of the State a society for the preven- 
tion of horse-stealing. If its provisions are made 
to include nightmare, ho’rseness, etc., we shall pony 
up for its support. 


SPRING has come, and by and by 
Along will come the circus, 
When little urchins all will try 
Hard and long to jerk us 
Out of a quarter to go to the show 
As we old chaps did a few years ago. 


MANY mothers are either compelled to stay away 
from church and theatre or take their babies with 
them. A poor woman took her little one in her 
arms to hear a famous preacher The loud voice 
from the platform awoke the child and made it ery, 
and its mother got up and was leaving the hall, 
when the minister stopped her by saying, ‘‘ My 
good woman, don’t go away. The baby doesn’t 
disturb me.’’ “It isn’t for that, sir, I leave,’’ she 
replied, with a perfect unconsciousness of sarcasm, 
“It’s you disturb the baby.”’ 





SIGNS. 


Pgor_e who still adhere to the look-at-your- 
tongue-and feel-of-your-pulse doctor sometimes ex- 

ress not a little curiosity in regard to Doctor R. V. 

ierce’s original method of distinguishing all forms 
of chronic disease without personal consultation. 
Some even suppose that he accomplishes this 
through clairvoyance, or some other species of pro- 
fessional jugglery. Ali tlis is utterly false. He 
claims to determine disease by the rational methods 
of science only. SaysComley, in his “ Biographical 
Encyclopedia of New York State,” speaking of this 
distinguished physician: *‘He perceived that in 
each of the natural sciences the investigator pro- 
ceeds according to a system of signs. The geolo- 
gist in his cabinet accurately determines and de- 
scribes the cleft of rock, which he has never seen, 
from the minute specimen on his table. And the 
chemist in his laboratory notes the constituents of 
the sun with the same precision that he analyzes a 
crystal of rock-salt. The analogous system devel- 
oped by Dr. Pierce in Medical Science is worthy of 
his genius, and has made his name justly cele- 
brated.” For a full explanation of this ingenious 
system of diagnosis see the People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser, sent, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of one dollar and fifty cents. Ad- 
dress the author, R. V. Pierce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tue new way of supplying solid and substantial 
goods directly from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer, recently inaugurated by the old established 
Royal Manufacturing Company, of th’s city, has 
proved a very great success, and the company are 
now shipping immense quantities of their goods to 
all parts of the world. This company have sus- 
tained a well earned reputation for reliability, by 
sending out goods guaranteed to be exactly as re- 
presented, and by this means purchasers get only 
the best goods at more reasonable figures than 
large dealers pay by wholesale. 


the | 


At the | 





| gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its nataral 
ness of operation is such that the use of acosmeticis not 
suspected, and is the only preparation that meets the 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLU 
Readers ordering goods or mak- 
ing inquiries concerning articles 
advertised inthis paper will confer 
a favor by stating that they saw the 
advertisement in Frank Lesli« 
Illustrated N: wspaper.” 
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755 Bro 25th, 1878. 
Publisher Frank Leslie's Newspape 

We mention the fact with pleasure that ou 
advertisement in the columns of FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY has brought in very large and 
satisfactory cash results, with other countries yet to 
be heard from. Respect'ully, 

New York ManvracturinG Co., 

JOHN LYNN, Manager. 


ed ? 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
BrrSs’s 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCO.4M 


Sold only in Packets labelel 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON, 





Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations, 
BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing most 


valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 
Complaints ; a sure specific against Dyspepsia, 
Fever, Ague, etc, A fine cordial in itself, if taken 


pure; it is also most excellent for mixing with 
otber cordials, wines, etc, Comparatively the cheap- 
est Bitters in existence 
L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street, New 
York. P. 0. Box, 1029. 
TERA. IE LEE ER SE ELS 
At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies J. J. HABRICH & CO., 119 Broadway. 


‘Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


wants of refined ladies who require a harmless and | 


efficient beautifier, Invented by Dr. T. F. Gouravup, the 


celebrated Chemist. sold by all Druggists. 
| Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 


$320,000 CASH IN PRIZES. 


THIRD GRAND DRAWING 


‘Commonwealth Distribution Co., 
In the City of Louisville, Ky., 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30th, 1878, 
Or Money Refunded ! 
Under the immediate supervision of R. C. 
smitH, Ex. Treas. State of Ky.; Gen’. T. A. 
Prest. Mex. Trading and Trans. Co.; Cot. Go 

Gray; and other prominent citizens, 


WINTER- 
HARRIS, 
E. H 


LIsT OF PRiIiSmES. 


1 CAPITAL PRIZE OF 
B RUE voice secre $20,000'25 Prizes$1,000 each $25,000 
2 Prizes $10,000 each 20,000,50 Prizes 


5 Prizes 5,000 each 25,000200 Prizes 200each 40,000 


5 Prizes 3 000 cach 15,000800 Prizes 100each 80,000 

10 Prizes 2.000 each 20,000) 

1,099 Prizes, all Cash .............. $320,000 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50; 11 


Tickets, $100; 3344 Tickets, $390; 57 Tickets, $500. 

Bae Official lists of Drawing will be sent gratis to all 
buyers, and will also be published in Louisville Courrgr- 
JOURNAL and New YorK HERALD. 

Money can be sent by Mail, Postal Order, Registered 
Letter, Express or Draft, payable to CoMMONWEALTH 
Distrisution Co. All orders for Tickets and applications 
for agencies should be addressed to COMMONWEALTH 
DISTRIBUTION CO., Courier-Journal Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Or, 

B. H. PORTER & Co., Eastern Agents, 

1227 Broadway, New York. 

Circulars giving full particulars sent free. 


AMERICAN WATCH TOOL CO,, 
P. O. Box 999, Waltham, Mass., 
Manufacturers of 
Clock, Watch and Watch Case Machinery. 
Also the Whitcomb Foot Lathe and At- 
tachments for Watch Repairers. Exact 
Machinery a Specialty. 





Photographic Apparatus. Latest invention. Any 
body can operate it with perfect success. Com- 
plete outfits from $5 to $30. Chromo Photu 
graphy Outfits, $3. Heliograph, $2.50. Send 
stamp, for full information, to E. SACKMANN & CO., 
Manufacturers, 278 Pearl Street, New York. 


SHORT HAN 


Paton aa. te, per he. Special subjects 10c. ea 








Made Easy. Sent free. Address, 
E. Goodrich, Williamsburgh,N. Y, 





8 for 25c. T5c. per doz. Catalogues of Photos, 
&c. 3c. N. L. Whitney, 67 Jackson St. Chicago, 


PARIS FASHIONS 


Just received and published in 


Frank Leslie’s 
Lady’s Journal. 


The Handsomest Lady’s Paper Published 
in the United States, 
For Sale at all News Depots—10 Cents a Copy. 
Annual Subscription $4, Post paid. 
Frank Leslie, 
° 53, 55 & 57 Parg Place, New York. 
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BARBER BIT BRACE. 








} ealter every Bit B ound in any market, with 
Jaws as shown in the above cut, and bearing our name 
will be mad Stec Pla'ed hly pol 
ur The head lmvita, and the revolving 
Hat » of Rosew > Jaw will adapt them 
elve iny shape tool , ro 1 r yr flat, and 
hold it rf vy without fitt When made with 
aR A ment it will bore wes when there 
8 not ro to revolve the Sweep, a slight back and forth 
motion driving the bit in it. Forsale by Hardware 
Dealers throughout the worid Those who have not 

ept them will get them, if you requestit. Price from 
$1.50 to $3.00. Many braces are sold for less, but this is 
the only Steel Brace in market, and one of them is worth 
a dozen of any other kind. Save this notice, as it may 
not appear again. MILLERS FALLS CO., 74 Chambers 
Street, New York. 


EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING 


OF THE 


Royal Havana Lottery, 


April 13, 1878. 


GAPTTAL, Pile: ccctceccceccs 1,000,000 pesos 
AMOUNT OF PRIZES..........2,250,000 pesos 
Only 15.000 Tickets. Prices in currency: Whole, 


$200; Halves. $100; Quarters, $50; Tenths, $20; Twen 
tieths, $10; Fortieths, $5 
M. A. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 
10 Wall Street, New York. 








ace oer upwards of a century. This well. 
‘4 known and aristocratic house is situated in the 
centre of the most fashionable part of the West End. 


| Celebrated for its cuisine and cellar of the choicest wines. 
| 





| KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY 
| Prizes Amounting to $67,925. 
WHOLE TICKETS, $1. 
WILLIAMSON & ©O., Eastern Agents, 
569 Broadway, New York 








- sees ++$50,000 | © 


500 each 25,000 | 





Patented, December 15th, 1874 


'Long’s Hotel, Bond Street, London. | 


Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, and | 


DEGRAAF 


Manufacturers of 


EASTLAKE & QUEEN ANNE, PARLOR, 


Apri. 13, 1878 


‘Spring Novelties 


Damasse, Faconne Velvets, 

Plain Colored & Fancy Silks, 
The Best Makes in Black Silks, 
French & English Dress Goods, 


GRENADINES, GAZES, SILK BOURRETTES 
PINEAPPLE TISSUES, CAMELS’ HAIRS 
ORGANDIES LAWNS. LINEN LAWNS, ETC 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HDKFS 
AND MADE UP LACE GOODS 


Parasols, Sun and Rain Umbrellas. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


NECK DRESSINGS. GLOVES, ET 
| DRESS, NIGHT AND NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 

COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
SMOKING JACKETS AND ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 


MOURNING GOODS, 
RE? LETE WITH EVERY NOVELTY. 
INDIA SHAWLS and SCARFS, 


Together with a Fine Stock of 


WHITE GOODS. 


LINENS AND HOUSEHOLD 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, ETC., | 


At the Lowest Market Prices. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, cor, Nineteenth Street, 


FAMILY 


TC 


AVERILL PAINT, — 


READY FOR USE. 


best by thousands who 
Beware of 


This Paint is indorsed as the 
have used it during the past twelve years. 
imitations, 


CALCICAKE:; 


Or, Compressed Calcimine 
Something New for Walls and Ceilings, 
Beautiful and Economical. Can be 

| Applied by Any One. 





Send for sample cards, furnished free, to the 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 

| 32 Burling Slip, N. ¥.; 171 East Randolph 

St., Chicago; 132 East River St., Cleveland; 

N. K. cor. Fourth and Race Sts., Philadel- 

phia ; 191 High St., Boston. 


25 
60 
5 


Fancy Cards mixed in 25 styles, or 10 Chromos, 
with name, 10 cts. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y 


FINE CARDS no 2 alike. name in crimson, gold and 
jet. only 10c, DIME CO., Clintonville Conn 
CARDS, revealing comic pictures be/ore the light 
with name, 20c. W. BOSTON, Rochester, N. H 


& TAYLOR, 


LIBRARY, DINING & CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 


PIER & MANTEL GLASSES, CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, ETC. 
Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St. 
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cluded to present to eact lady reader of 


Frank Leslie’s Newspaper. 
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Copyrighted by Royal Manufacturing Co., 1878. 


Elegant Gift I: 


FACTURING CO..°! ; 
ity, » 


York ave determined to in- 
tyre in every, City and Hamlet & 
anadase ot 


ble ROYAL MAN 


uf 


irm 
States. ‘ane To do this, we have con- 


BLE. 


gular retail price for this thimble is $5.00, and you will 


find by enquiry any Jeweler will charge you pe vbr Pea 
WE ee Veier Lined thimble Box. 

THIS.ERK 
sar-Cut Out the Attached Certificate, 


== It costs yo 
THIM 


SRIRAM AMIS ABER. 4° 


u NOTHINC and will procure 


ae a 
BLE any lady will be proud of. 








Frank Leslie’s Newspaper. 
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eos "Fa Not Good after 


THIS CERT 


pt of this Certificate, together with g 
in Currency, Silver or Postage Stamps to pay 


charges 
all pot repaid, one of our 


ELECA 
the Thimble to 





IFICATE Will not be received by us in pay- 

$5.00 THIMBLE AFTER JULY 

nts 

A fSing 

dengraving 300, THIMBL orward, 
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on Amy aod 
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hog "In ordering give umber of Thine 


as shown on numbered circics 


low. 
July Ist, 1878. “8X KB) 
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We will send out a limited number of Thimbles, as above a) 
yourself of our offer, all orders must be accom 
Certificate, that we may know you are eutitied to it. 


phew ney ee please This ae ' = ht 
be received for only. 

order Six Gold grew gh eg shall make a8 
our retail price, of 33 1-3 per cent.; thus furnishing six 
fullname engraved, and each 
shown in cut above, for $20.00. 
our shipments. 


oO 


eg When you order, give us fullinstructions how you w 
graved. We engrave name in full, initials 
as desired. Address, ROYAL M 





led 

PY fae 

liberal manner of introducing an article of our manufacture, 

our dealing direct with us, we will secure peor. ogee s 7 seme 
'e guarantee satisfaction in our dealing with each andevery per 

° ted. Remember, the above Certificate will 


acked in an elegantly lined thimble 
Catalogues of our goods are sent free with all 


ez Write your name PLAINLY that we may make no errors in engraving. 


oret 
ANUFACT 
258 Broadway, New York. 





These circles give the outside measure- 
mentofthe Thimbles, with their num- 
bers. You can find the number you wish 
toorder by placing athimble that fits )ou @ 
over the circle corresponding in size 
wiih it, 


greed, and to avail 
by the above 
® taken this 
wellknowing, by 


club together and 
cial discount from 
ld Thimbles, with 
x as 


ish your name en- 


ristian name 
URING €0., 











Arn 13, 1878.3 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best qualit 
only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, de red free 

KEEP’S (¢ m Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 f 
$9, delivered free No obligation to take any sh 


ordered unless perfectly satisfact 
K ay et COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


ry 


Four. «ply L lars, very best $1 0 per dozen, 
Four-ply Linen Cuffs ts per pair 
KEEP’S U NDERW K AR. 
epperill Jean Drawers, best quality 50c. eac! 

ted Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 
quality .. ack ek che nae a ree Ff FT 
White Flanr Undervests st quality.... 1 50 eac 
Canton Far nel Drawers and Vests, extra 
ey ee er ron 75c. each. 
KEEP’S UMBRELLAS, 
Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $1 each. 


Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 
Circulars and samples mailed 
Shirts only delivered free. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York 
we refer by permission to the publishers of this paper 


Ww. C. WILSON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue of 


ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS 


Mailed Free to all Applicants. 


45 West [4th Street, New York. 


eaco 


ree, On application 


25 pkts. Flower Seeds - ‘ o $1.00 

SEEDS 25 ‘* Vegetable Seeds - . 1.0( 
12 Double Tuberoses . . 5 

12 extra : 75 

12 Gladiolus . n o 50 

and 12 extra fine 75 

W. C. WILSON & CO., 
45 West Fourteenth Street, New York 
Catalogues Mail ed Free. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


GRAND EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING! 
April 13th, 1878. 
Ce ID 5 6k okis 6 kan ccdscachecen $1,000,000. 
Only 15,000 Tickets. $2,250,0.0 Cash 
One Prize to every 7 Tickets. 





2,400 Prizes, amounting to $2,250,000. 
1 Prize of. pekaden . » $1,000,000 
EN ose anaes ceeeeseanedeiseseses 200,000 
Ba reer oe ra 100,000 
BD ROME US. cocne 4c0kanponsss vx000eeaes 50,000 
2 Prizes of $10 00.) each. ....cccccccccce 20,000 
3 Prizes of $5,000 each. ......ccccccces 15,000 
202 Prizes of $1,000 each ..........ceeeee 202,000 
Cae PPI OF Be GO i ink devccckcncccess 344,000 
Full particulars Sent Free. Prizes Cashed. 
Whole Tickets, $200; Halves, $100; Quarters, $50 ; 











Eighths, $25; Twentiet hs, 
idress all orde rs to 


J. DUFF & co., Bankers, 


2 Nassau Street , New York. 


$10; Fortieths, $5. 
A 


is S\GEMN 3 CMAN A NG 
P= PE AR ARENA Pee ere 





POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


And Thermometer Combined.—Foretells correctly 
any change in the Weather, 12 to 24 hours in advance. En- 
dorsed by the most eminent Professors and Scien- 
tific men as the Best Weather Indicator in the World, 
FARMERS can plan their work according to its 
predictions. It will save fifty times its cost in a 
single season. Warranted Perfect and Reliable. 
Wo will send it Free to any address on receipt of $2.00 
Beware of worthless imitations. None genuine 
without our trade mark. Agents Wanted. 
Se _ Stamp for Circular. 

NOVELTY CO,, 105 Maiden Lane, New York, 

Pate state where you saw advertisement. 
Send MoneyOrders or Registered Letters at our risk 


The Science of Life, 


OR, SELF-PRESERVATION. 

Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just pub 
lished. # is a standard medical work, the best in the 
English language, written by a physician of great experi- 
ence, to whom was awarded a gold and jeweled medal 
by the National Medical Association. It contains beauti- 
ful and very expensive steel plate engravings, and more 
than 50 valuable prescriptions for all forms of prevailing 
diseases, the result of many years of extensive and suc- 
cess{ul practice. 300 pages, bound in French cloth; 
oa only $1, sent by mail) The London Lancet says: 
o person should be without this valuable book. The 
ontaak is a noble bene(factor.”’ An illustrated sample sent 
to all on receipt of 6 cents for postage. Address, DR. 
W. H. PARKER, 4 Bulfinch St., Boston. The author may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and nnd experience. 


LIQ ROSES MAILED FREE Fon $) 


Splendid assortment of Plantssentsafely 
by express or mail, any distance. Satis- 
action guaranteed. Send 3 cent stamp 
for catalogue. Address, 
R. GC. HANFORD SON, 
Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCIIMILCT & KOEHNE. 
Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice house and 
tock-vaults. 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, und East River, N.Y. 
We guarantes **BOHEMIAN BIER”? to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Exeel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


Ow Sockets FOR 


PRESSES. 


lass vicTokxk 
ie arge Illustrated Catalogue for 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
“In 
wo stanps. J. COOK & © é. co 3 ee, Ww pod Me riden, Ct. rs t. 


TAPE WORM 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoons of medicine in 2 
or 3 hours. For particulars address, with stamp, to 
H. EICHHORN, No. 4 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


OPIUM 
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EATERS EASILY CURED. By pm 
that used it for thirteen years. Address, 
Jos. A. Dunn, Elizabeth, N. J. 


less 


FRANK 


DISCOVERED 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRA’ 


TED NEWSP 


OPIUM 


3 LEINS. 
IN Sas 
1868. 


No 
All mixtur 
indd 


color of my Antidote, 


Testimoniais of Persons 


antidote 


junger 


= 





is genuine unless the imprint of the Lion appears upon the label attached to each t 





es sold under the name of Opium Antidotes, the labels of which do not bear this mp 
us imitations of reckless and designing parties, Many of these mixtures are ck 
abd are only intended to enrich the swindlers at the expense of their innocent 


3,000 
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PAINLES 


APER, 


8, 


PERMANENT. 


SURE. 


wottle 

rint, are worth 
se imitations 
victims. 


ured, 


Send for Magazine and Test of Time. 


C 


trated Circular. 
Factory, 335 Broadway, ‘N. Y. 


















MAILED FREE. 
ADDRESS, 
Ss B. COLLINS. 
LA PORTE, IND 


Dr. 





.O.D., by E xpress. Send stamp for Illus- 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
Box, 3696. 1 


VIDW. 


A FEW NAMES OF PATIENTS CURED. 

: Jacob Hardy, Cotile Landing, Red River, La.; Jno, B. Howard, M. D., St. Joseph, Mo. ; Jas. Hatseil, Mt. Airy, 
N. C.; George C. Howe, Knoxville, Ill; R. C. Hall, Groton, N. Y.; Jas. Han ey, Altoona (box 125), IIL; W Y.C 
Hannum, Marysville, Tenn.; Jas. Hart, Greensburg, Ind Mrs. E. A. Hamilton, Brookland, Pa.; Luman Jones 
Marietta, Ind.; D. J. Jackson, Rensselaer, Ind.; 8. H. Jillson, Freeport, IIL ; D. M. Loy, De Pere, Wis.; J. R. 
Leonard, Jalapa, Tenn. ; Jno. McLain, Union Mills, Ind.; David Munger, Grass Lake, Mich. ; J. W. More aud, Brus 
Creek, Ala; Robt. McNeil, Pierceton, Ind; Thomas Moss, Grayville, Ill.; Fannie Moss, Grayville, Ill.; David 
McClure, Franklinville, N. ¥.; Mrs. Levi MeNall, Allegany, N. Y.; Martin Neff, Clarinda, Iowa; Marcus P, Norton, 
Troy, N. Y.; Jno. J. Patte reon, Roc mpert, Ind. ‘ . 

Imitation Gold Watches. 

$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 COMPLETE 

} to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 


Seren or at SFeuPRESSES 
WATSON, Man’t. 
229 Washington St., Boston. 





THE WIZARD 


con Box, | SUFFERERS 


and speed 


bys addressing, D Dr. r. JAQUES & & CO., , Cinci 
Holds over $5.00 of 
a, Seaster iahene Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, 


25 = les Fun and Flirtation Card 
. D. GILBERT, P. M., 


Fashionable 
post-paid. 


*Dimes,”’ and “Nickles.” 
\ The merest movement of 
your thumb pushes the 
desired coin into your 
hand, and another ono 
immediately takes its 


40 * 


25 


Gro. I. Reep & Co., Nas 


Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 


from Nervous PDssiuity, 
etc., can learn of a certain 


y remedy, free, 
nnati, Ohio. 
with name, 10c 
s, 10c. 


Higganum, Conn. 


10 cts. 
sau, New York 





place. Sample handsome- 


CK MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts. Agent's 

ly plated with NICKLE : . np 

" a VER, post maid, 4 outfit, 10 cts. L. JONES & Cco., Nassau, N 
Agents Trial a — 

REE Shins 3 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 
Coin Boxes, for $1.00. case, 13c, Outfit, 10c. Dowp & Co., Bristol, Conn 
Agents wanted every- — ———_—_—— ————____—_— - - 
where. Big Pay 6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp 
BRIDE & SO., Agt’s Outfit, 10¢c. L. C. COE & co , Br stol, Conn 


11 Clinton Place, 


New York Illustrated 


Novelties, Notions, 
dl 


TRI 





DANDY 


Superior Mixed Cards, with 
Samples 3c. J.C. CHILD & CO., 


2 
5 


CELEBRATED throughout the 
Union—expressed to all parts 
1 lb. and upward at 25, 40, 60c. 





BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, pri 
or Jet, 13c. CurmrTon Bros, 


Boston Novelty Co., 


Catalogue free 
Boston, Mass 


name, 10 cents 
Bakersfield, Vt 





nted in Crimson 


Clintonville, Conn. 





per lb, Address orders, GUN- 
THER, Confectioner, Chicago. 


4 Mixed Cards in a case 13c., in Gok 





matism. 
SON, 


Blair’s Pills.—English Remedy for Gout and Rheu- 
Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail. 
224 William Street, 


outfit, 10c 


i, 20c. Agent’s 


GEORGE TURNER, Bristol, Conn. 








H. PLANTEN & 


New York. Sold by Druggists / 349 6th Ave., bet. 2lst and 22d Sts. 


Cee Bunions, ge Nails cured without pain 


Dr. Morriss 
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The above cuts represent our lovely Parisian Lace Seis, now all the 
rage, and worn by the belles and queens of European and American society. 
Depth of lace cuffs and collars, 5'4 inches each ; handkerchiefs, 12 in. square— 
very unique in design. No lady is ever 80 elegantly or becomingly dressed, or 
looks so beautiful, as when she wears these laces. hese lovely Parisinn 
Lace Sets arc Just Out, and the very latest novelty from Paris, France. 

If you wish to make a wedding or birtaeey present, or a present to a lady, 
nothing is more appropriate. They are th 


SECRET OF BEAUTY 


IN LADY’S DRESS. In consequence of the nie peice of these elegant 
Lac¥E Sets, they can only be sold now in large cities to the wealthier ladies of 
society, but in Order to introduce these elegant Laces throughout the country, 
we have determined to give ladies, or gentlemen ordering for ladies, the advan- 
tage of importers ces from lace manu — les in France, thereby 
saving you the large and fancy profits made A deal 

The retail price of these lovely sets is $7.50 in large-cily stores. 
To introduce these ELEGANT LACKS in Our NEW and FASHIONABLE styles, we 


will send for ONE DOL I 


One beautiful wide Lace Handkerchief, of new and elaborate design, 
which ony lady in fae land will be perfectly charmed with; or we will send 
the Complete Set of Two Caffs and One Collar and the Lace Handker- 
chief on receipt of .00, or the Two Cuffs and One Collar for $1.00. 

These sets are so constructed as tofitanyone. Just think of it—elegant 
Lace Sets for only $2.00, that retails for $7.50. All laces delivered to you 
free of charge, sec ure Mi packed, and sent the day your order is received. The 
safest way to remit is by post office money order or registered letter, although 
currency, silver, or postage stamps will be received. 

Any one who orders these laces has the privilege of returning them if they 
are not perfectly delighted with them. 

Write plainly your name, town, county, and State, and address 


Parisian Lace Importing Co., 152 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


This is the patted offer, and oy on until July 1, 1878. 
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105 
Seon Wanted. 


ng ver Printing 

Big Pay 5: Bro & Co Cleveland, 0, 
[T PAYS 0 ver Hand Printing Stamps 
Terms free. G. A HARPER & BRO, Cleveland, 0. 


WANTEH 125 5; 4, Month Se ORTRG 
sea ocr Sap te 


POSTER & - co. 


Pg MONTH, —Agents = ey 36 best 
Selling articles in the world) One sample 
free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 
Salary. Salesmen wanted to sellour : 
taple Goods to deale, +. No peddling. 


E xpenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & CO., 
2, 4,6 & 6 Home St., Cincinnati, Q 


year. Agents wanted 


Business stric “tly legitimate -articu- 
2, free. Address, J. WoRTH & Co., 


paver 
$2500 i" 


hae PLATED WATCH ES. Cheapest 


everywhere 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents Address, A. CouULTER & Co., Chicago. 


PER Morts and Expenses 
or Comamianion ton fer w food R LY 
al 
ROrebpLixo. cn tomes Contract 
Neos. 4 & 5 Puller tock ”Dessoorn Btsect, Chienga, Ii 


“AGENTS profits per week. Will prove 

it or forfeit $500. New articles just 

it patented. Samples sent tree to all. 

Address W.H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton Str: et, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 
HISTORY o me WORLD 


Embracing full and authentic accounts of every nation 
1 ancient and modern times, and including a history of 
the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman Empires, the 
growth of the nations of modern Europe, the Middle Ages, 
the crusades. the feudal system, the reformation, the dis- 








covery and settlement of the New World, etc., ete. 
It contains 672 fine historical engravings and 1,260 
large double column pages, and is the ost complete 


History of the World ever published It colle as wake. 
“end for specimen pages and extra terms to <a its, and 
see why it sells faster than anv other book Address, 
NATION Ail, PUBLISHING Cu., Philadelphia, Pa 
one stamp for new terms and price-list 


ington Street, mactom, 5 Mass. 


GEO. C. DOBSON’s 
elegant stage and solo Banjos, Guitars, 
Strings, SIMPLIFIED Books, etc. Send 
1139 Wash- 


n their own city or town, 
E.iis MaNuFactuRING Co., Waltham, Mass. 


adies can make $5 a day 
du Address, 


Extra Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Orie ntal, etc., 
with na name, 10 cts. J. B HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


LOOK OUT 


For the New and Brilliant Novel 
of Life as it is, by 
N. ROBINSON, 


AUTHOR OF 


“fhat Mother-in-Law of Mine” 
Joy Ero, 


ENTITLED: 


Born on the Deep ; 


WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


2 





Mr. Robinson’s stories possess 
a charm peculiarly their own. His 
novels have all the exciting, with 
none of the objectionable, features 
He is a subtle de- 
lineator of character in novel yet 
He 
gives a happy combination of wit 
with that which 
touching and pathetic. 
like all From his 
portrays 


of sensation. 
strikingly natural situations. 
and humor is 
This story, 
: fertile and diverse 
pen, vicissitudes, inci- 
dents and accidents of everyday 
experience, which enable the reader 
to see vividly portrayed, as in a 
mirror, all the many strange re- 
alities which continually appear in 
the panorama of life. 


THIS ADMIRABLE STORY 


Will commence in 


G'¢4t- 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY GORNER, 


Ready April 15th, 
At All Newscdealers’. 


Frank Leslie, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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NEW YORK CIT¥Y.— FRANK LESLIE’S NEW PUBLISHING HOUSE, NOS. 53,55 AND 57 PARK PLACE, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE. 





K A N A | TRY THE SILVER-PLATED WARE| rirsiisnbStte cintne thatar an wie, 
y THE te eek See an ete: 
Capen: Mae Coicraaco’ NEW CELLULOID Meriden Britannia Co., ae 


Colenists from New England, The charms that give to manhond its chief grace 





Jersey will do well to apply for rates to F. W. RANKIN, ; 
~ >, o ; No more shall sufler taint or foul decay. 
jy Be "Sew York. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, . UNION SQUARE, The smile that breaks o’er woman’s lovely face 
eee: ; Si) oS ee ae ee NEWT VToR=z, No more in worse than gloom shall fade away 
‘ Are Manufacturing and have on Exhibition a Choice as lanl a 
tel nway 0 ns. LIGHT, DURABLE Sclectjon of desirable articles especially For SOZODONT, with its enchanted powers, 
appropriate for the Season. Leaves the teeth purer than the pearl that glows 
berop And the soft lips like pinks in April showers, 





AND CHEAP. ’ ’ hile ems the breath with or 0 1e rose. 
eoeanasonnias Centennial Medals and Diplomas | “™"’ ‘ms he breath wih odor ore ese 


The Judges at the Centennial 9°es not Soil or Chafe the Fingers. Were Awnedel to this Company AREY) THAT = ie 
rere . followin THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR THE FOR WILL WIND ANY WATCH eh Dalam . 
Exhibition have given the fo g | POISONOUS METAL THIMBLE as “ SUPERIOR ? 9 SILVER- PLATED WARE. SOL | by BIRCH & CO. 28 Dey Street, New York 









Certificate to Steinway & Sons: | YET OFFERED. 
‘¢ This is to certify that the pianofortes of Messrs. | For Sale at all Firs'‘-class Stores. L dd P te t Stiff d Gold W t bh ch C 
Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert and Parlor | WIHTOLESALE AGENTS: a a n ene a C ases 


For the Movements of the various American Watch Co’s. Gent’s, Ladies’ and Boys’ sizes, 
Key and Stem Winders, and in the following styles, BASCINE, FLAT-BEVEL and 
MANSARD (this latter as originally named, modele d and introduced by them), forming 
the most complete and varied line of elegant Cases ever offered for sale. 1t is now eleven 
years since these Watch Cases were introduced to the public, during which period of time 
they have steadily gained in popular confidence and esteem, as is evinced by the un 
precedented fact in the history of the Watch Trade that more than FIFTY THOUSAND 
of them have been manufactured and sold. Made ot thick plates of Gold and Nickel 
Composition (this Composition is harder and tougher than any other metal except the 
gold itself, and suggested the term STIFFENED, originally used by us to designate this im- 
portant improvement; no other case in the world is made like it), thoroug shly welded 
together and rolled to the required thickness they are—while equally handsome—stronger 
and more durable than the finest Solid Gold Cases of the same thickness of metal, and at 


Grand, Square and Upright, exhibited by them at | 


the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, | Henry Levy & Son, 


presented the greatest totality of excellent quali- 


ies and nove of constructio nd in a oints | 
on aes Oe Sean oe One __ 122 & 124 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


ot excellence they received our highest average of | 





Elegant Designs. Cheap- 
est in the world. Sam 
ple and price - list sent 


points, and accordingly our unanimous opinion con- 


cedes to Messrs. Steinway & Sons ‘ Highest degree 











> ” | free. J. Z Girrorp, 136 East 28th Street, New York 
of excellence in all their styles. ! ONE-THIRD OR ONE-HALF THE COST, and with good movements, they make the 
cheapest, most elegant and serviceable Gold Watches in market. The critical examina 
’ tion of these goods by the public is invited. For sale by Jewelers generally 
Cc H A R L E S G R A E F, F. COURVOISIER & CURLIER R FRERES COGNACS. ALL GENUINE WATCH CASES OF OUR MANUFACTURER HAVE ‘*G. W Ladd’s Patent. June 
65 Broad Street, cemenery ee an , Are - 11, 1867,’ STAMPED UPON THE SIDE BAND UNDERNEATH! THE GLASS BEZEL. Refuse all others 
New York. HENKE Send for full descriptive circular to 


Bole Agent for JOURNU FRERES CLARET. WIN ES. J, A, SROWM & O0..llelo Manxfhotarers, Ofice ond Salesroom, 12 Maiden Lane, New York, 





